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40th Anniversary 


The next issue of the Quarterly will be an 
enlarged edition marking the 40th 
anniversary of the California Youth 
Authority. It will be a combined edition 
representing both the spring and summer 
issues, and is scheduled to be published in 
June, 1981. 
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SEN. JOSEPH M. KENNICK (1905-1980) 
For the California Youth Authority, A Man for All Seasons 


State Senator Joseph M. Kennick retired from the State Legislature in 
1975. When he died on Oct. 8, 1980, he was mourned by administrators 
and staff of the California Youth Authority as a lifelong supporter of 
enlightened programs for juvenile and youth corrections and as an 
uncompromising friend of the Department. His legislative leadership was 
responsible for enactment of significant new law in this field, including his 
co-sponsorship of the landmark revision of juvenile court law. The Arnold- 
Kennick bill followed a two-year study by the Board of Corrections. 

To memorialize Senator Kennick’s passing, the Quarterly reprints 
several letters of eulogy from past and present Youth Authority 
administrators who knew the Senator well. The contributors are the 
present director of the Department, Pearl S. West; two retired directors, 
Heman G. Stark and Allen F. Breed; two retired deputy directors, W. L. 
Tregoning and George Saleebey; and the administrative officer of the 
Youthful Offender Parole Board, William A. Daugherty, who had known 
Senator Kennick since early in his career. 


“A Source of Inspiration to Me” 


Although I did not become director of the Youth Authority until after Joseph 
Kennick retired from the State Senate in 1975, I had the privilege of meeting him 
many years earlier. That first meeting came during the administration of 
Governor Edmund G. “Pat” Brown when, as a representative from San Joaquin 
County, I was involved in a planning meeting for the Statehouse Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

I still recall that when the discussion moved to the identification of legislators 
who were most influential in the area of children and youth, Governor Brown 
responded immediately: “Why, it’s Joe Kennick, of course.” Later, our group 
was taken to Senator Kennick’s office where we had the privilege of meeting a 
man whose interest in the welfare of young people was immediately evident to 
everyone. I recall that first meeting with a feeling that I had met a state senator 
whose concern for the young was deep, real and abiding. It was an impression 
that was to remain, and to strengthen, over the years. 

Senator Kennick was still a member of the Leglislature when I first came to 
the Youth Authority in January of 1975 as a member of the Youth Authority 
Board. His enthusiasm as he welcomed me to Sacramento, his words echoing 
his own long years of experience and commitment to the welfare of children and 
youth, were a source of inspiration to me as I began the most important 
challenge of my life. 

Twenty-one months later, when I became director of the Youth Authority, 
Senator Kennick was already in retirement and I would not have the privilege of 
working with him on the kinds of matters for which he had provided so much 
support to the Department in past years. His reputation as a friend and 
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supporter of the Youth Authority and its programs for young people will remain 
as a monument to one who cared about young people and devoted his career to 
helping them. Our debt to Senator Kennick cannot be overstated as we say, 
“Hail and Farewell.” 


Pearl S. West 


“One of the Men We Seek to 
Match Our Mountains” 


Joe Kennick has passed on, but his influence and impact will be felt for years 
to come. Wherever the oppressed struggle for justice, wherever the underdog 
claws for survival, wherever the less privileged yearn for opportunity, wherever 
the rebellious young challenge the accepted mores and customs—there will be 
Joe Kennick as their spiritual leader. 

He was a giant among us, as we in Sacramento know so well. He had that 
special knack for negotiating with wheelers and dealers without losing sight of 
his basic principles. He knew how to yield on the less important while standing 
fast on the crucial. In persuasive argument, he knew how to bring out the best in 
people while overlooking their worst. 

Joe Kennick was adventurous and unafraid to chart new courses. When he 
faced passionate defenders of the status quo, I heard him say with quiet resolve, 
“IT guess we'll just have to bring them, kicking and screaming, into the 20th 
century.” He had that inner security that allowed him to look forward to the 
future with optimism. 

His accomplishments and achievements are well-documented elsewhere. | 
will remember him as a loyal friend who contributed much to my understanding 
and appreciation of the political process. Along with millions of Californians, I 
owe him a large debt of gratitude for the legacy he has left us. He was indeed one 
of the men we seek to match our mountans. 


George Saleebey 


“A Man With a Great Understanding of People” 


Former Senator Joseph M. Kennick, a long-time friend, and defender and 
supporter of California youth, passed away in Long Beach on Oct. 8, 1980. He 
was a man with a great understanding of people and his name is engraved on 
much of the legislation for the protection and treatment of youth in trouble with 
society. 

I first knew Joe Kennick when he was a member of the staff of the Long Beach 
Social Services Agency. His exceptional work with children caused the city 
manager to pick Joe to head up the Juvenile Bureau working out of the city 
manager’s office. Ability to work closely with other agencies made his good 
relationship with the schools and police department a model for inter- 
departmental cooperation. 
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In 1946 Kennick was appointed by Attorney General Robert Kenney to head 
up a conference of juvenile officers at the University of Southern California. Out 
of this conference came the need for juvenile officer training. The following year, 
the Juvenile Justice Institute was established at USC and Joe was named 
chairman of the advisory committee on training. 

With Ervis Lester of the Los Angeles Police Department, Joe helped to create 
the California Juvenile Officers Association, and was named its president. At 
one point, the Governor asked Joe if he would like to serve on the Youth 
Authority Board, but the Governor’s term expired before a vacancy occurred. 

Joe Kennick then decided to run for the Leglislature. He was overwhelmingly 
elected and served eight years until he was elected to the Senate, where he 
served 10 more years. He became a leader overnight and moved up to the 
prestigious Rules Committee. 

Assemblyman Kennick helped me greatly in getting the money to rebuild 
Preston and Nelles Schools and to get proper staffing for all the institutions. 

The Kennick bill offered protection to youth in Juvenile Court and Youth 
Authority wards so that after rehabilitation their records could be sealed. 

Joe served on the State Juvenile Justice Committee and sponsored a 
rewriting of the Juvenile Court law that passed the Legislature. 

~ Asa legislator, he helped devise a plan to build the Youth Training School at 
Ontario. It became a showplace for youth rehabilitation. 

Due to the great surge of commitments to the Youth Authority, Senator 
Kennick and Senator Stanley Arnold joined in helping us to sponsor the 
Probation Subsidy bill. Joe believed as | did that many of the cases sent to the 
state could best be handled at the local level. 

At the 25th anniversary dinner of the Youth Authority, it was my privilege to 
give Senator Kennick the Youth Authority Associate award for the great 
service he performed for youth throughout his life. 

Joseph M. Kennick was a great legislator, city planner, youth bureau chief, 
husband, father, and above all a great friend whose achievements will live long 
after his départure from this earth. Those like me who were privileged to call him 
a friend will miss him. 


Heman G. Stark 


“A Hallmark for Others to Follow” 


The title of Senator identifies a respected elected official, but it does not 
adequately describe the man, the humanitarian, the person dedicated to equity 
who successfully served the people of California for 18 years. Neither does it 
reflect the warmth of affection | felt for a man who, although he was a close 
friend, I always addressed as “Senator.” 

Senator Joseph M. Kennick was a politician, but above politics. In his 18 years 
in the California Legislature he was a loyal friend, a hard task-master and 
constructive critic of the Youth Authority. He was concerned with young 
people, their rights as individuals, and the treatment or handling they received 
by the institutions of government. Willing to support government correctional 
programs and practices, Joe was also willing to oppose them if he believed they 
were counterproductive. He was willing to ask the hard questions about 
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whether or not what was intended to help youth would, in fact, be achieved by 
the program choices he was asked to support. 

Co-author of the California Revised Juvenile Court Law in 1961 and the 
California Probation Subsidy in 1965, Senator Kennick supported programs be 
believed in and that could be justified on the basis of safety, fairness, and 
effectiveness. He constantly fought for improved services in institutions and 
parole, but basically believed that dollars invested in prevention were the wisest 
investment of state resources. He was equally concerned with the welfare of 
those who worked with troubled young people in custody. The Senator saw to it 
that parole agents were covered under safety retirement. He knew from his 
personal experience as Juvenile Officer and later Superintendent of the Long 
Beach Juvenile Bureau the toll that correctional work takes on the life and 
health of those officers working in this field. 

During troubled times Joe was always a good friend and staunch supporter of 
good correctional practice. If he disagreed, he was not afraid to speak out and 
he was not a man to be swayed by passion, fads or political opportunism. What 
he believed in he supported, openly and with enthusiasm. He never turned his 
back on his friends, his constituents or correctional staff and agencies. He stood 
before each with his beliefs and commitments open to review, criticism and 
support. 

Elected officials who are people and issue-oriented are increasingly difficult to 
find in today’s world. Joe’s acceptance on both sides of the aisle of the 
Legislature speaks elequently to his leadership and to the respect in which he 
was held by his colleagues. 

His personal friendship, good nature and sustained support for the Youth 
Authority will always be remembered. His statesmanship and ability to rise 
above partisan matters on behalf of children and youth is a hallmark for others 
to follow. We have lost a friend. Corrections has lost a leader. 


Allen F. Breed 


“His Contributions Will Live On” 


The Youth Authority and the youth of California have lost a real good friend 
with the passing of Senator Joseph Kennick. Even before the Youth Authority 
was established, when Joe was a juvenile officer in Long Beach, he realized that 
something had to be done about the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. It was 
one of the constant and unremitting goals of his entire career of public service. 

From the time the Youth Authority was established, he tried to achieve 
progress toward that end. When he was a member of the State Assembly, he 
worked closely with the Department, introducing considerable legislation for 
the welfare of young people. With Senator Arnold, he was the co-author of 
legislation that reorganized juvenile court law. When he later was elected to the 
Senate and became a member of the Rules Committee, he helped the 
Department repeatedly in developing the strategy needed to get vital legislation 
through the Legislature. 

He was always a good friend of the Department and it was a pleasure to work 
with him. When business took me to his office, I noticed a plaque on the wall that 
had been presented to him by the Youth Authority in recognition for his support 
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and encouragement over the years. He kept it ina prominent spot and he was 
proud of it, for he valued the importance of what the Youth Authority stood for. 

I came to the Department in 1942 as its first salaried employee, as clerk of the 
Board, and I had the privilege of working with Senator Kennick for many years. 
It is a privilege that I will always cherish as my most vivid memory of a man 
whose contributions to the welfare of young people will live on into the future. 


W. L. Tregoning 


“A Humanist Who Really Cared” 


There is a multitude of people whose lives were made better because of 
Senator Kennick. Although many are aware of the outstanding things that he 
accomplished, most probably have little idea of the impact the Senator had in 
their lives. There were two segments of our society that received his special 
attention—the youth and the aged. 

There are some of us who in our careers had the great fortune to have direct 
contact with the Senator. My association covers a 30-year span, beginning in 
1950, while the Senator headed the Long Beach Juvenile Bureau, and I was an 
applicant for a position with the bureau. He impressed me at once as being 
concerned about me as an individual. This was a time when my Air Force 
Reserve Unit was being recalled to active duty. The way he demonstrated his 
concern was through discussion about my going to Korea and his hope for my 
safety and return. He wanted me to be sure upon my return to think again about 
becoming a juvenile officer and would see that my name was put on an inactive 
list. After I returned in 1952, he was my boss until his election to the Assembly in 
1958. 

One did not have to be in contact with the Senator for a protracted time to 
become completely aware of his concern for young people. He had by the time I 
joined the Bureau been instrumental in the establishment of the California State 
Juvenile Officers Association and the development of the Delinquency Control 
Institute at the University of Southern California. He had set high standards for 
his officers and it was his hope that through the Juvenile Officers Association 
and DCI a very professional law enforcement approach to the handling of 
youthful offenders could be accomplished. As one of his officers, | had on 
occasion been called into the corner office. As I reflect on these incidents, I view 
them being very positive, although at the time being called into the corner office 
was not intended to be a pleasant experience. Somehow, the man had the ability 
to take an unpleasant situation and turn it into a very constructive one. 

Upon his election to the Assembly in 1958 (he was later elected to the Senate 
in 1966), the Senator’s interest in youth and the aged became a prime focus of 
his atteniton. My particular remembrance is with his efforts on behalf of the 
youth of California. The Senator held the belief that most youth were 
redeemable and although he felt strongly that young persons who committed 
crimes should be held accountable, he felt that later, so that they could grow 
into a productive adulthood, their delinquencies of the past should not be held 
against them. 

This led to his introduction early in his legislative career of a bill that would 
allow juvenile offenders to seal their juvenile court records. The main purpose of 
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sealing the record was to give the youth an equal opportunity toward 
employment. The Senator did not want the label “juvenile delinquent” to get in 
the youth’s way. 

From 1967 to 1971, I handled the Department's legislative efforts and during 
the period had frequent contact with the Senator. By this time, the juvenile 
court law carried his name, along with Senator Arnold’s. Other legislators relied 
heavily on the Senator as to whether a particular bill was a good or bad bill. The 
Senator had a high level of credibility because of his integrity that other 
legislators relied on. 

Even though I considered the Senator a very good friend, | still needed to 
justify and make sense to him for every position the Youth Authority would take 
on a bill. Of all the legislative actions taken by the Seantor affecting the Youth 
Authority, one particular incident sticks in my mind. This did not relate to the 
juvenile court law or youthful offenders, but rather to the employees of the 
Youth Authority. At one time, a bill was being carried by an employee group to 
place certain employees of the Youth Authority in safety retirement. The bill did 
not include parole agents. I was present when the Senator asked the employee 
representative why the parole agents were not in the bill. Following an 
explanation from the employee representative, the Senator looked him straight 
in the eye and told him, “You don’t have a bill if you do not put the parole agents 
in it.” I viewed his reaction as an example of fairness and concern toward a 


group of employees whose jobs are among the most difficult in the Youth 
Authority. 


To the many who knew the Senator in his 18 years in the California 
Legislature, he was often viewed as a master politican with a reputation for 
being fair and knowing how to get things done. I would concur with this 
observation, but to me the Senator was much more than a politician. He was a 
humanist who really cared for human beings. 


William A. Daugherty 
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CORRECTIONS: THE UNEQUAL PARTNER 


By PATRICIA M. WALD 


Ms. Wald is a circuit judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C. 


The article, from Judge Wald’s keynote address to the 110th Congress of 
Corrections on August 16, 1980, reviews major issues facing the 
correctional field, along with suggestions as to how the field can overcome 


them as an “unequal partner” in the competition for public funds and 
support. 


A question that has always troubled me is why corrections is not taken more 
seriously by the politicians, the policymakers, the public officials and the people 
of our country. Why is it, candidly, the “least powerful branch” of the law 
enforcement triumverate: police, courts, and corrections. The problems of the 
police—be they selective arrest policies—Miranda warnings—lineup 
identifications—or warrantless searches——are the stuff of which hometown 
headlines, editorials, TV alerts, political campaigns and Supreme Court 
decisions are made. Every man and woman on the street has a hard and firm 
opinion about these issues. The “thin blue line”—generally—emerges a winner 
in the eternal battle of the budget. 

Courts are a somewhat different matter. They have their cyclical swings. They 
are periodically accused of being too activist or too reactionary, “bleeding 
hearts” .or callously removed from the pulse of the community. Chronic 
backlogs and the twin demons of cost and delay threaten their relevance to the 
real problems of real people. Nonetheless, polls show that the Supreme Court, at 
least, is still considered one of the most powerful institutions in the country and 
the impact of the courts on critical issues of our times is still perceived as 
important enough to evoke demonstrations, lobbying campaigns, proposals for 
constitutional amendments and epithets like “judicial tyranny,” “monarchial 
magistrates,” “petty despots” and the like. Courts—by and large—don’t always 
do so well in the budget crunch, but our working conditions are less stressful 
than either the police or yours. 

So, we come to corrections. What do most Americans think about 
corrections? I haven’t made a scientific, foundation-grant-based study but | 
would guess the short and simple answer is not much. Occasionally they are 
jarred by a newspaper expose of brutal and inhumane conditions in the worst of 
our prisons or by a political diatribe about the country club-like facilities in 
others; but they have no real awareness of the volcanic pressures of severe 
overcrowding, budget setbacks, prisoner-run prisons, the shifting makeup, 
attitudes and behavior of prisoners. 

The inevitable result of the apathy toward corrections of ordinary citizens and 
their elected leaders is that corrections drops to anchor position on the budget 
priority list—behind not just police and courts, but schools, highways, 
swimming pools, convention centers, all the things people see, need, use and 
worry about in their everyday lives. People sense that more police mean more 
front-end protection, more judges mean faster trials and maybe fewer criminals 

2—81548 
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at large. But they do not yet seem to have made the rational connection between 
better prisons, community services, probation and parole systems and their own 
survival and safety. The word has not yet reached the man and woman on the 
street and if corrections is going to take its rightful place at the public policy- 
making table, your biggest job is getting that message through. 

Corrections, | think it is fair to say, lacks a citizen constituency and it lacks 
powerful allies in the free world. It deserves both. In an ironic way, it suffers 
from the same powerlessness that its subjects— prisoners (and their advocates)— 
so often complain about. 


Role of Corrections 


And this is strange indeed. For, in our society, the role of corrections goes to 
the most fundamental relationships between men and women, and between 
human beings and the state. This is the message you must communicate. 
Corrections involves force for sure—the right to tell an individual what to do 
and what not to do, every minute of the day or night, to keep him away from 
family, friends, in an unpleasant sometimes odious place he doesn’t want to be in 
for years or even for the rest of life. That kind of power is hard to accept but even 
harder to exercise and control as a force for good. The very word “corrections” 
gives pause. It means: 

. To make free from error or mistake; set right. 
. To remedy or counteract. 

. To indicate the error of conduct. 

. To punish or rebuke so as to improve. 

. To adjust. 


All of these are goals “corrections” is supposed to accomplish in a totally 
compulsory setting. Generation after generation, this aberration in normal 
relationships that is the core of “corrections” has fascinated poets, thinkers, 
reformers, and novelists. Any subject that simultaneously attracts Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn and Robert Redford has to be taken seriously. Corrections may be 
“professionalized” but it will and should never be depersonalized. It will always 
touch men and women at their most vital centers, and leave indelible marks on 
the ones who wield as well as the ones who are subject to its authority. No matter 
how humanely exercised, the powers of corrections will sometimes breed rage, 
violence, retaliation in its subjects. It would be a naive soul indeed who would 
expect otherwise. 

But it is not just for that unhappy minority of our citizens who are convicted 
(or accused) of crime that corrections is so consuming, but for society as a whole. 
It is society’s last and ultimate weapon to protect itself against those who will not 
live by its rules. It is society’s attempt—halting, often misguided—at deterrence, 
incapacitation, rehabilitation, punishment and justice all in one. There is no 
alternative to corrections but anarchy or death. 

This is not to say correctional systems cannot be and have not been misused 
through history for political or repressive purposes; to spirit away those the state 
fears threaten its monolithic image, there have been the Gulag, the concentration 
camps in Nazi German, the detention camps in Chile; some would include the 
jails in South Africa and even the Japanese internment camps here in America 
during World War II. Corrections officials in every country have always had to 
guard against becoming an instrumentality of oppression, to insure that by 
insisting on remaining apolitical, they do not become the passive henchmen of 
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those very violent political forces that ravage nations. For corrections, like other 
institutions, eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and of integrity, as well. 
Most Americans don’t think about how important a well-run correctional 
system is to their national and even international survival. Probably most 
governors, mayors and legislators don’t either. They have to be continusously 


enlightened, then reminded, in terms that they understand, and that make sense 
to them. 


Media Relations 


The problems of corrections have become too large, pervasive and interwoven 
with all the rest of the problems of government for you alone to solve them; you 
will need new public support and new coalitions of unfamiliar allies. Those 
problems, with which you are much more familiar than I, include, as starters, 
overcrowding, not enough money, bad publicity, a never-ending parade of 
lawsuits, uncomprehending judges, tyrannical prisoner networks that threaten 
to overrun prisons, lack of alternatives, or failure of judges to use the ones that 
exist, distrust of, or outright hostility to community-based programs, 
consignment of social or mental problems to the criminal justice system for want 


of more appropriate services. The list is endless. The New York Times recently 
reported: 


“American corrections is a city under siege. Outside of the walls is an 
indifferent public, opportunisitic lawyers, a sometimes hostile press 
with an eye on peddling news of violence and mayhen, tight-fisted 
legislators, politically conscious governors and judges with a 
propensity to define in detail how a prison should be run.” 


In a recent essay, “U.S. Prisons: Myth v. Mayhem,” Time Magazine 
illustrated one part of the problem, the press. The story began by pointing out 
that while we have one of the world’s higher crime rates, we also send more 
people to prison for longer terms than any other industrialized Western nation 
(except South Africa). The country’s penal institutions, Time said, are a 
“national disgrace,” a “combustible scandal” costing $4 billion a year to operate, 
for a population of 400,000 inmates (up two-thirds since 1968) that exceeds safe 
capacity by 58 percent. Time editorialized: 


“The appalling truths about penitentiaries have been exposed so 
often and thoroughly that only one real mystery is left. Why does 
society let these institutions persist as they are? The country’s 
continual resistance to substantial prison reform is not easy to 
understand. Real reform might save money, but it is as though the 
public remains somehow blind to the situation . . . 


“The truth about prisons is something else. Some part of that truth 
may not be subject to change, so long as prisons are cages for 
concentrations of violent people, a tendency to explosive and often 
bloody behavior is to be expected. But the point is that prisons do not 
do anything very well. They are capable of keeping dangerous people 
off society’s back, but, given parole, probation and other practices of 
the larger justice system, they do not really do this effectively. They 
do not even carry out their primary philosophical mission— 
punishment—in an acceptable way . . .” 
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Such stories can only leave the readers shaken and frustrated. There is—I have 
noticed —a schizophrenic strain that sometimes runs through prison reporting— 
that “hardy perennial of popular journalism.” A quickness exists to condemn the 
obvious, but little real understanding of the unrelenting intra-governmental 
guerrilla warfare it takes to get money for better prison conditions, or the risk- 
taking it takes to let more persons stay out of prison before trial—on probation, 
on parole or in community-based facilities. 

Much media coverage unfortunately projects a picture of hopelessness and 
bureaucratic confusion that is not likely to enlist citizens’ cooperation or support 
for new initiatives. Difficult as it will be, one of the most basic new thrusts 
corrections officials will have to make in their bid for greater participation in 
policy-making is to cultivate in-depth knowledge and understanding among the 
press about what the significance of their job is, what the problems are that they 
face, where those problems originate, what are the possible solutions, what can 
and can’t be done about them and what you are trying to do about them. The 
people who sue you have won many victories in the press as well as in the courts; 
it is much easier and journalistically much more seductive to write about the 
atrocities of prison life—and they’re there to be written about—than the gut- 
fighting and obstacle-leaping it takes to bring about reforms or program 
innovations in the system. 

Problems with the press may go deeper than that, however. Corrections 
people too often hold the press at arms length. We see statements from, and 
stories about, prison officials only at times of crisis or riots, or vicious crimes 
(especially when committed by recent releasees or community-based subjects or 
inmates). Inevitably you have to speak defensively. But the kind of press you 
need is steady, unflawed coverage of chronic problems and serious efforts to deal 
with them; searching inquiries into why you don’t have the resources you need to 
cope; studies of interrelationships in the justice system and the elements that 
spur or block progress. That kind of press means cultivating reporters who will 
take the time and effort to do a meaningful story—you cannot expect a reporter, 
on deadline, covering a riot or violent outbreak to do much more than report 
what he sees, give a tip-of-the-iceberg view of the immediate conditions that gave 
rise to it, and blame the prison authorities for letting it happen. Cultivating the 
press, in turn, means a degree of openness in access to corrections personnel and 
even prisoners that carries obvious risks. It also means—quite frankly—not 
having things to hide, fora good reporter will likely smoke them out. And finally 
it means more press-sophisticated correctional spokesmen who are willing to 
spend time in background briefing before a crisis occurs, who can handle 
themselves with cagey journalists looking for a good “hook” into their next 
story. There are tradeoffs and pitfalls in any such undertaking; but there is no 
real dispute that the media plays a central role in the ordinary citizen’s 
perception of how important and worthwhile is the investment which must be 
made in corrections, and in their elected representatives, willingness to commit 


to that investment. It is correction’s link to credibility and to a bedrock 
constituency. 


Correctional Goals 


Corrections people, I assume, would like to influence those public policies 
which bear most directly on their own mission, but defining what those policies 
are is itself a major job. All of us who have spent time in the political branches of 
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government know how imortant it is to establish a finite number of priorities and 
stick to them lest our limited energies and “chips” be spread too thin. So, one of 
your first and hardest jobs is to pick out a few predominant goals. After that, you 
move on to survey what existing or proposed policies encourage or impede those 
goals, to plan your strategies and to find the right allies. 

For instance: The number of public policies which affect one of the worst 
problems, overcrowding, are legion. They include crime and arrest rates, laws 
which determine whether alcoholics and addicts go to jail or treatment centers, 
pretrial release and bail bond policies and programs, prosecutorial policies, 
sentencing policies, lack of community-based alternatives to jail and prison. 
Crime rates, of course, are affected by the vast range of social and economic 
policies which contribute in still unknown and probably always unknowable 
ways to nurturing lawbreakers; unemployment, poor housing, precarious family 
supports, understaffed schools, racial discrimination. 

All of these policies contribute to overcrowding but some of them are easier to 
target and influence than others. There is much to be said for. recognizing the 
impact of community conditions and lack of services on crime, if only to 
announce clearly what the public cannot and should not expect of you. There is 
little prospect of substantially decreased crime rates while such provocative 
causes exist; but there is also not too much you can do directly about many of the 
deep-seated social causes. On the other hand, you can target unyielding pretrial 
release policies which continue after two decades of bail reform to keep too 
many non-dangerous defendants locked up in our local jails for want of money 
for bail or an approved third-party custodian. Prosecutorial policies, too, vitally 
affect jail and prison populations. In two years, the U.S. Bureau of Prisons has 
sharply reduced overcrowding, bringing its population down 20 percent. This 
was accomplished only through a shift to the so-called “big fish” target policy for 
federal prosecutions combined with doubling the number of federal halfway 
houses in the same period. 

Prosecutors’ decisions on what cases to bring and what cases to drop—and, 
just as important, when to decide, go far to predetermine the size and makeup of 
prison populations. Even when prosecutors prosecute, their plea bargaining 
policies, and their sentencing recommendations, can be vital factors which 
ultimately impact corrections. Prosecutors are—it is fair to say—quite 
protective of their discretion and not given to inviting others in the process to 
share it. Nevertheless, their discretion should be informed—more than it is 
now—by the consequences of certain kinds of policies on corrections systems. 
Overtures to local prosecuting attorneys have to be made and contacts 
maintained on a continual basis to make sure correctional impact is at least 
considered in those decisions. Just knowing when changes in those policies are 
being considered can be of great value to the correctional planners. One would 
assume that such conversations between prosecutors and correctional people are 
routine; but I seriously doubt it. 

It is difficult to figure out why the parts of our criminal justice system operate 
in such splendid isolation—the “nonsystem” commentators like to talk about. 
Coordination and interdependence have been preached for years, but without 
much effect. 1 go back to my opening theme, I am afraid corrections has too iong 
suffered from an absence of clout, not only with the general public and with the 
political branches, but with other parts of the criminal justice system as well. The 
tired old cry of frustration about our worst criminals—“Send him to prison and 
throw away the key,” says a lot about how society views corrections as well as 
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criminals. Prison is the place—like home—that when no one else wants you, they 
have to take you in. Everyone else in the system gets to pass the problem onto 
someone else—the police to the prosecutor, the prosecutor to the courts, and 
finally the courts to corrections. But there it stops—with you. 

One of the images which corrections people must change is that they are 
merely functionaries who carry out orders, but exercise little discretion. It is 
unfortunate1y an image which haunts efforts to break into the policymaking 
inner circle of the criminal justice system. In fact, you exercise the most 
concerted and continuous power over human beings of anyone in the criminal 
justice system, and the depth of your discretion over those human lives is by far 
the most profound. But again, that basic message has yet to penetrate inside as 
well as outside the system. Progress on both fronts is, I suspect, closely tied 
together. 

The relationship between sentencing policies and overcrowding affords 
another example of unplowed ground for a revitalized effort by corrections to 
grab hold of its own destiny. Sentencing in any case is of course determined not 
only by the statutory limits the legislature has set for the crime, but by the 
judgment of the particular judge as to the proper sentence for the crime, the 
offender’s past record, his age, and even his chances of being changed for the 
better or for worse by prison (as against probation). 

To affect sentencing decisions, correctional spokesmen need to cover both 
ends of the spectrum. They have to be involved in formulating the executive's 
proposals and positions on sentencing reform, and to be heard during the 
legislature’s deliberations on those proposals. And they should keep judges and 
probation officers preparing presentence reports informed about alternatives 
and conditions; they ought to be an integral part of sentencing institutes that 
offer iudges collegial dialogue on appropriate sentences. Too often judges save 
their fears and laments on the shortcomings of corrections facilities and 
programs for lectures from the bench, rather than joining in cooperative 
endeavors to keep those who don’t need incarceration from crowding out those 
who do. In some jurisdictions correctional authorities have persuaded judges to 
visit prisons and community-based programs so they can know the real-world 
consequences of their decisions. But that is more akin to a one-shot cram course 
than a steady presence in the judge’s daily deliberations about the widely 
disparate kinds of lawbreakers he faces. It is providing that steady presence that 
corrections must be about. 

The many promising programs in alternatives to incarceration, community 
services, restitution programs for non-violent offenders are only as successful as 
judges allow them to be by utilizing them. I am told many of these programs are 
underused because judges don’t understand how they operate or because the 
judge believes jail is a greater deterrent to recidivism. The networks must be 
forged between judges and correctional resource people to change that. 

Corrections and the courts are not natural enemies; their aims are similar, 
their needs interdependent. There must be more dialogue between them. 
Corrections can provide valuable feedback to judges on what happens to the 
men they sentence; judges can provide some sense to corrections of why they do 
what they do and what they expect. 

On the legislative front, current trends in sentencing “reforms” tend to dilute 
the role of correctional and parole authorities in deciding how long the prison 
sentence and how much community supervision there will be after release. Asa 
rule (in my experience) correctional authorities play a secondary role in the 
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formulation and debate of these new policies, even though they are drastically 
affected by their effects on prison populations. 

Concerning career patterns in corrections, I do not think the subject of what 
kind of people enter and stay in corrections and what they expect from their jobs 
is removed from the topic of influencing policymaking. The notion that 
corrections people are necessarily apolitical has never been entirely realistic to 
me—all of us know how political their jobs are and must be at the higher levels. 
Perhaps—I speak quite tentatively now—correctional administrators ought to 
look at their jobs much as other high political appointees do—as a limited term 
in which to try to get some worthwhile things done before your critics catch up 
with you. Such a notion might mean greater freedom in negotiating terms at 
entry that include first class participation in the inner councils that determine 
government policies. Only if you are in from the beginning on the development 
of such policies will they be likely to reflect your concerns sufficiently so that you 
can honestly debate them out front in committee hearings rather than having to 
assume the “fox inthe garden party” role of criticizing them behind closed doors. 

Another area in which I think corrections people could help themselves is by 
consciously avoiding overprofessionalized “jargon” when they testify about 
their goals and ambitions—in court or before legislatures. Jargon has a way of 
backfiring. The emergence of a whole new jargon of corrections has contributed 
to the public image of a bureaucratic, sanitized, apolitical, sometimes 
dehumanized crowd of technocrats. Terms such as rehabilitation, therapy, 
differential classification, behavior modification, passive dependency, peer 
pressure, recidivism, predictive prognoses tend to obscure the terribly important 
fact that the rest of society must never be allowed to forget—that it is you who 
are dealing with the most basic and volatile of human relationships: the exercise 
of compulsory control by society over the freedom of individuals who have 
shown themselves incapable of heeding its taboos. 

In some ways, corrections is a victim of its own commendable aspirations 
dressed up in flowery language. Thus, for example, rather than apologizing for 
not achieving the elusive goal of “rehabilitation,” would you not be better off in 
limiting your objectives to the more modest ones of humane treatment, 
protection of prisoners in your care from the assaults of other prisoners, 
improved screening techniques for determining who must be kept in prison and 
who can be kept in the community or given early release, and continued 
experimentation with programs that might lengthen the time between release 
and recurrence of crime? Those are in my opinion as essential as any services to 
the community provided by any civil officials. They are not easy to accomplish, 
but are at least easy to understand. 

I do not suggest research and analysis into the efficacy of more abstract 
concepts such as deterrence, incapacitation, punishment and rehabilitation 
should not continue—you never know what may turn up—but I think 
corrections, in dealing with the courts and legislatures and with the public, may 
want to simplify or limit the goals by which its effectiveness will be judged and 
the language in which it expresses and evaluates its own progress toward those 
goals. 

Finally, in working within the executive and with the legislature, corrections 
badly needs alliances with important community groups who havea stake in the 
corrections system—minorities, women’s groups, youth oriented groups, 
education professionals, advocates for the mentally ill and retarded. | believe 
there are many such alliances to be made, but they require work, and flexibility, 
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the ability to give and take and compromise. Corrections knows better than to 
expect unquestioning support from those citizens groups feisty enough to get 
involved in public affairs. 

I am convinced, however, that many community groups would far prefer to 
direct their energies to constructive conciliation rather than to draining 
litigation. Fruitful alliances require bringing outsiders inside your institutions 
and into your deliberations—listening to their complaints and honestly trying to 
do something about them, not stonewalling them—in return for their badly 
needed help in getting jobs and training or housing opportunities for releasees, 
and funds to implement your programs. You must be willing to reassure them 
about the things they fear—such as the risk of premature releases ending up in 
violent crimes, problems of unsupervised probationers and parolees, and inmate 
abuse. With women’s groups, you will have to try to develop prison and 
community programs that meet their special needs; contact with young children, 
coed facilities, meaningful training opportunities. With black and Hispanic 
groups, you must be sensitive to their anxieties: the frustration of not being 
understood, discrimination (and reverse discrimination) in many forms, the 
preservation of what is culturally sacrosanct to them and the recognition of what 
is taboo. These alliances are painstaking to build—they are often precarious— 
but they are the inseparable traveling companions to power, at least in a 
democracy. 


Correctional Litigation 


A final comment on another of your “plagues”—the rising tide of litigation 
that I’m sure you sometimes fear will inundate you. Prisoners and prison lawyers, 
like many other groups in America who feel they have not gotten a fair deal, have 
turned to the courts for relief from oppressive conditions, for bargaining 
leverage, for a publicity outlet for their grievances. | have read that 30 state 
correctional agencies are now operating under court decrees governing such 
diverse areas as intake, discipline practices, mail and visiting privileges, body and 
cell searches, good-time calculation. Recently-passed legislation has empowered 
the federal government to bring suits uider the Civil Rights Act where there are 
pervasive patterns of violation of constitutional or statutory rights. No one likes 
to be sued and to do business under the gun of a court decree and corrections 
officials understandably feel beleaguered. Everything they must do under a 
decree limits discretion as to what they can do with existing resources. 

While I personally believe many of these lawsuits were and are necessary to 
establish some kind of constitutional floor for prisoners, | do not think that 
litigation is the only or even the best way to bring about the kind of basic, long- 
term reform that both corrections and prisoners are looking for. Courts can’t, 
and in my opinion don’t, want to run jails or prisons and frankly, in terms of 
fiscal or management sophistication, they aren’t often very good at it. Viable 
grievance machinery inside the prisons, cooperation in pre-court and in court 
prison mediation projects, accreditation standards such as you have developed 
for adult institutions and for adult community residential programs are far more 
hopeful techniques for progress. A good faith offense of adherence to such 
standards might well prove the best defense to such lawsuits. 


In fairness, some lawsuits have been inspired, almost commanded, in 


egregious instances when brutal or insensitive treatment of prisoners has 
occurred. They will not go away until those extremes are curbed. In other cases, 
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where physical abuse was not involved, lawsuits have been brought against 
prison officials stubbornly resisting what seemed to members of the public and 
ultimately to the courts, minimal conditions of decency: provision of medical 
treatment, protection of young prisoners from rape and assaults, contact visits 
with family, racial segregation. But in other more marginal cases, | suspect 
expert correctional witnesses were not skilled enough to present the real 
administrative dilemmas corrections officials faced or the limited options or 
authority they had in dealing with those dilemmas. 

Lawyers, I know, can be aggressively frustrating and frustratingly aggressive 
and it is their court in which you must play the game. But it would behoove 
correctional witnesses to learn more about these rules and the tactics and 
byplays of litigation so that they have a fighting chance to put their best case 
across. More fundamentally, however, the inability to change, to concede, to 
compromise, to conciliate has often meant unnecessary defeat in court or 
resulted in unnecessarily intrusive or restrictive decrees. I think corrections must 
both present a more credible appearance in court and show a greater readiness to 
bargain and settle before the final decree is entered. I believe most judges have 
some sense—not enough, perhaps, but growing—of how immense are your 
problems and that court decrees don’t necessarily make them go away. They are 
also sworn to uphold fundamental rights and would infinitely rather have an 
agreed-upon disposition of these cases, but if compelled, they will mandate 
whatever it takes to guarantee the rights they are sworn to protect. 
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MY JOURNEY THROUGH THE CYA 
By RAMON (MUNDO) MENDOZA 


Mr. Mendoza is an inmate in a state penitentiary, 
serving a term for murder. 


In this document, which was obtained by the Youth Authority's Law 
Enforcement Communications Team, the author describes his movement 
from childhood on the streets of East Los Angeles to a series of law- 
breaking activities, incarceration in the Youth Authority and increasing 
involvement in gang activities in the CYA and finally at the Department of 
Corrections. A highly articulate young man, the author explains the 
twisting of values through which progress from juvenile hall to CYA to 


CDC takes on the same element of pride as a career march up the corporate’: 
ladder. 


In 1964, I had graduated from Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School in 
East Los Angeles and was consistently among the brightest students in my class. I 
hadn’t any set goals at that time other than attaining the best possible grades in 
Math and English—my two favorite subjects. 

I was a fanatical L.A. Dodger fan and | idolized Sandy Koufax and Don 
Drysdale. I recall having this urge to be someone special and to do something 
exciting and unique such as becoming a great entertainer or maybe even striking 
out 18 Giants (as Koufax had done). 

Being reared in a hardcore East Los Angeles “Barrio” was a small but relevant 
factor in shaping or determining any part of my future. At 14 years of age, I was 
considered a “lame” or a “square” because I was very naive about street gangs or 
doing time. I never dreamed that I was destined to become a criminal. 

On the 4th of July, 1964, during my summer vacation from school, the 
landlord’s son, who was a year or two older than me, persuaded me to run away 
from home with him. The fact that I had a very stern stepfather, coupled witha 
long boring hot summer with nothing to do, helped me along in deciding to run 
away. 

From joyriding in stolen’ automobiles and running away from home, | 
graduated to committing house burglaries and smoking marijuana. In October, 
1964, after just turning 15, | was arrested for burglary-and driving a vehicle 
without the owner’s consent. Although I was scared to death at the prospect of 
serving time there was also a feeling of excitement. This was a new and unknown 
challenge for me and I would meet it head on. | remembered what my stepfather 
had told me many times: “Son, if you’re going to do something— whatever it is— 
do it right.” 

In November of that year, I distinctly recall being in Juvenile Hall as a result of 
this arrest and seeking out an older inmate known as “Bugsy” for the purpose of 
having him explain to me the “movidas”, or inmate “rules”. Remembering me 
from Stevenson Junior High, he agreed. 

He related to me that Chicano inmates had to stick together at all times and 
that socializing with black or white inmates was strictly prohibited. He told me 
that if any other inmate tried to push me around, I was supposed to react with 
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violence immediately. He emphasized to me that even if I were to receive an ass- 
whipping, I would nonetheless prove that | was not a coward and would not 
tolerate verbal or physical taunts or challenges. He explained that survival was 
the reason for the observance of these rules and that it could be substantially 
more difficult for me because I was not a member of a street gang and, therefore, 
had no reliable credentials. Neither did | have any “homeboys” (fellow gang 
members) to turn to for support. He told me that I should never show any 
weakness because by doing so | would leave myself vulnerable to other inmates 
and would become a “stoneout” or reject; Chicano inmates would not consider 
me a fellow Chicano, and the black and white inmates wouldn't accept me either. 
In other words, I would be a nobody. 

This indoctrination session lasted for about a half hour and when “Bugsy” was 
finished, I shook his hand profusely and thanked him for spelling out the do’s and 
don’ts. He left quite a sobering impression on me and the words that kept flashing 
in my mind were: “Don’t show weakness,” “Stick with your race,” “Respond 
immediately with violence,” and, most important of all, “If you become a 
‘stoneout’ no one will recognize you.” I was so very afraid of being a nobody. 

Soon thereafter, I was transferred to Boquet Canyon Junior Camp—a juvenile 
county facility—where I sought out and soon became a close associate of the 
toughest Chicano inmate in the compound. His name was “Curly” and he was a 
Homeboy of Bugsys. They were both members of the “King Kobras,” many of 
whom | had attended school with on the outside. 


In two months | participated in two fistfights and it was my belief that in 
proving that I was tough, although in my heart I knew I was not, I would gain 
respect from my fellow inmates by satisfying them and showing that I was not a 
weak person. 

Later I decided to join two inmates in an escape to prove that I was not 
“chicken” but game. We were apprehended within 24 hours and the camp 
counselors determined | should be given another chance and I was allowed to 
remain in camp on the condition that I promise not to run away. 

By this time other inmates were remarking that I was crazy and | interpreted 
their backslaps and obvious approval of my exploits as a sign of acceptance. But 
they hadn’t seen anything yet, | thought. 

A few weeks later I engineered an escape and took six other inmates with me. 
This time | hoped to remain A.W.O.L. longer than the first escape and I indeed 
succeeded. We were apprehended within 36 hours! 

At this point, the camp officials had exhausted their patience with my 
behavior and I was returned to Juvenile Hall with a recommendation that I be 
considered for commitment to the California Youth Authority. 

My head was as big as a watermelon at this time because I had not only proven 
to be acceptable to the inmates back in camp but I had further succeeded in 
becoming incorrigible beyond the camp’s control. Again I faced the prospect of 
an unknown incarceration—this time it was the C.Y.A.—with the familiar 
mixture of fear and excitement. 

While anticipating my coming challenge | spoke with other inmates in 
Juvenile Hall who had served time in the C.Y.A. and learned that the inmate 
“Movidas” there were essentially similar to those in the county system with some 
variations and additions. 

Soon after my commitment to C.Y.A. in February 1965, I was transferred to 
the C.Y.A. Reception Center in Norwalk where I met many other first timers 
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(new commitments) as well as repeaters. The repeaters were full of tales of race 
riots and stabbing incidents in Preston and Paso Robles and most of us first 
timers listened in awe as we learned that in the Youth Authority the inmates were 
much tougher and crazier than at Juvenile Hall or camp. Stories were related to 
us about the bold exploits of inmates who had stabbed or piped their supervisors 
or counselors and how they were establishing their reputations throughout the 
C.Y.A. system. 

I never stopped to think that maybe they, too, were trapped in the unending 
cycle of having to prove themselves worthy of being accepted and experienced 
the same fears and anxieties as | did. | felt that these types of activities were 
necessary in order to survive, be accepted by the other inmates, and not be 
branded a coward and become a nobody as a result. But I was becoming more 
and more determined to be recognized; to not only do the things that I felt were 
expected of me but to surpass that and by doing this I would thus stand out and 
be special. It was now my deep desire of being asomebody, coupled with my fear 
of becoming a nobody, and probably my impatience at being just like everybody, 
that spurred me on to attain new “heights” as a juvenile delinquent. 

In April 1965, | was transferred to Paso Robles School for Boys in the 
notorious “Green Hornet”. The “Green Hornet” was the name given years ago to 
the Youth Authority’s transportation bus. 

Most of us were first termers and everyone laughed and joked during the ride 
about daring armed robberies, bloody gang fights and other popular criminal 
exploits. The prevalent atmosphere on the bus was that of ostensible indifference 
as no one would dare show any weakness and admit that their stomachs were 
churning with genuine fear and nervousness. Everyone had their mask on—their 
“front”. 

Yet the telltale sign, which | was to see many times in future bus rides, was 
apparent when someone would mention that our destination was “around the 
bend” or “beyond the trees” or, especially so, if it was in full view from afar as we 
neared it. The conversations would suddenly cease and everyone would try to get 
a better view of the institution. The quietness on the bus would tell you so very 
much and the fear in the eyes of many of those kids would betray them 
immediately and confirm in my mind that they, too, felt what I felt. 

Many ofthe older inmates, mainly the repeaters, would pretend to be asleep or 
indifferent to the fact that we were arriving at our destination. It was their way of 
telling everyone that it was no big thing. They had been through this before and 
they were not awed by the institution. 

As the bus entered through the sallyport gate, inmates dressed in white 
(messhall workers) congregated by the messhall and gave hard glares at our 
arriving bus. Their hard looks was their way of telling us that we were mostly 
unproven “fish” (new commitments) and it remained to be seen whether or not 
we would meet their standards. 

So it was all about proving myself again. By this time, I had also heard stories 
of how inmates would look for a “pretty” inmate in order to turn him into a 
“punk” or “queen” (homosexual) and | learned that any homosexual advance by 
anyone, even in jest, was to be repelled immediately with violence. Chicano 
inmates were especially sensitive in this area. One of their exaggerated 
“movidas” (rules) required that if anyone touched a Chicano’s behind he was to 
respond with violence. There were other rules such as not smoking after a black 
or white inmate and not bending over to pick up anything. The reasoning on the 
latter was that this was tantamount to giving a sexual invitation! 
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As humorous as this appears on the surface the image was the reason for these 
rules. Indeed many Chicano inmates themselves would joke about the absurdity 
of most of their “movidas”. They would make remarks such as, “You better not 
slow down because I’m right behind you”, or “If you bend over just one time, it’s 
all over”. But a rule was a rule and everyone understood the consequences for 
breaking them. It is interesting to note that the inmates adhered to their own 
rules much more enthusiastically and fervently than to the rules of the institution 
or, | might add, to the rules of society. Correspondingly the gang code on the 
outside was followed and observed in a similar manner. 


After going through the orientation phase, I was assigned to Cholame 
Cottage. Upon entering the housing quarters, | immediately noticed that the 
inmates were divided according to their race. The blacks, for instance, were 
congregated in several small groups playing cards, dominoes, lifting weights, etc. 
The white inmates were doing their thing and the Chicanos were involved in their 
conversations and recreational activities. 

As the counselor escorted me to my assigned locker and bunk area, I received 
a few curious glances from the white and black inmates but, being a Chicano, I 
knew I was being closely scrutinized by the Chicano inmates. They were 
watching me to see whether or not I was a familiar face, someone they may have 
done time with previously, possibly I was from their gang, but more important, 
they were searching for any signs of fear or weakness. 

The Chicano inmates carefully observed all new Chicanos with a very critical 
eye. Blacks accepted almost any black inmate as their “brother” and whites were 
less demanding than any of the ethnic groups. But Chicano inmates had high 
expectations for their own and would harshly reject another Chicano if he was 
weak or came from a “square” environment. A Chicano gang member can 
immediately recognize another gang member by his walk, talk, tattoos, or the 
manner in which carries himself, or a combination of these characteristics. 

After being shown my assigned area, I was allowed to go to the dayroom to 
mingle with the other inmates. I found a vacant chair and sat down nonchalantly 
and proceeded to survey the dayroom with an indifferent gaze. | knew that I was 
being watched by the other Chicano inmates and was relieved that .here were no 
direct challenging stares that I would have to return. 

Within five or ten minutes, | was approached by a Chicano inmate who sat ina 
vacant chair next to mine. He immediately inquired as to where | was from. In 
inmate parlance, this is equivalent to a greeting. The Spanish query, “;De donde 
eres?” (“Where are you from?”) is inquiring into the “barrio” or city that you 
represent. By this time, I had adopted the “King Kobras” as my gang since I had 
been well acquainted with “Bugsy” and “Curly” and was familiar with many of 
their members from my junior high school days. 

After a few general probing questions about my commitment offense, my 
length of sentence, and others, he shook my hand ceremoniously and introduced 
himself by telling me his nickname and “Barrio”. He then introduced mé to the 
other Chicano inmates. There were Killer from Dog Town, Bozo from Pacoima. 
Veto from Happy Valley, and on and on. 

The “Movidas” there were generally the same as the rules in camp with a few 
additional ones and the inmate group structure in Paso Robles was set up by the 
inmates so that every cottage had their ethnic leaders. The Chicano groups had a 
“Prez” (President) and a “Visa” (Vice-President) in each cottage. Each group 
had its own rules which had to be followed. 
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Aside from a few fistfights and some verbal clashes with my supervisors | 
somehow managed to “skate” through my four-month sentence without 
incurring additional time. I was, therefore, released in August of 1965 and by this 
time I possessed more knowledge and had become schooled with street and gang 
savvy. In Paso Robles, I had learned that when performing an armed robbery, 
the larger the gun used in the crime the better the chances of pulling it off because 
a larger gun, and a higher caliber, too, served as a proven deterrence to resistance 
from the victim(s). I also learned about ideal places to burglarize and the types of 
tools to utilize to gain entry, neutralize burglar alarm systems, etc. I discovered 
how to effectively use stolen automobiles for various crimes by altering or 
changing the license plates, and I learned about breaking into public telephone 
booths, vending machines, and on and on. Thus by the time I re-entered society, 
upon my release from Paso Robles, I was drunk with criminal indoctrination 
and was eager to convert these previously untried ideas into action. | embarked 
upon my new “career” with an abundance of enthusiasm. 

As luck would have it, | met another recently paroled inmate from the Youth 
Authority immediately upon my release. His name was “Neto” and he lived near 
my mother’s home in East Los Angeles. Soon we were pulling robberies, 
burglaries, stealing automobiles, and partying every night. Hardly a day went by 
in which we could be found sober and we had girls all across town to blow our 
easily acquired money on. 

Finally, in December of 1965, my parole agent decided that enough was 
enough and he ordered that my parole be revoked. I was arrested and 
subsequently processed through the familiar manner—substation to County 
Juvenile Hall to the C.Y.A. Southern Reception Center and Clinic in Norwalk. 

Because of my high I.Q. and exceptionally high test scores taken in S.R.C.C., I 
was classified for transfer to the Youth Training School in nearby Ontario where 
inmates were taught specific trades such as plumbing, welding, carpentry, 
warehousing, shoe repair, etc. 

When | arrived at Y.T.S. in the latter part of December, I immediately became 
interested at the prospect of possibly acquiring a specific skill and I noticed that 
Y.T.S. was more a trade school than just another Y.A. incarceration. Everyone 
appeared to be absorbed in their particular trade assignments and most of the 
conversations I overheard revolved around the inmates’ progress and 
accomplishments in their respective vocations. 

After undergoing some customary preliminary academic tests, | was 
interviewed by a vocational counselor and soon thereafter I was enrolled into a 
trade assignment—warehousing and stock-keeping. For awhile | was able to 
enjoy myself and temporarily forget about getting into trouble as | easily was 
able to grasp what the instructor was teaching us. But I must've missed the 
mischief and rule-breaking because at the end of the day, with plenty of idle time 
to kill, | got together with other inmates and began plotting on how to smuggle 
materials from our trades. 

I then assisted two other co-conspirators in stealing containers of a liquid 
(“freeze-on”) from the refrigeration shop and we proceeded to smuggle them 
back into our housing quarters. Later that night we began sniffing the liquid 
substance while relaxing in our cells and we became intoxicated as a result. 
Luckily for myself, and the inmates who were getting “high” with me, we 
received word that an inmate in another housing unit, who had been sniffing 
earlier in the day, had just died of frozen lungs—a result of sniffing the “freeze- 
on”. Needless to say, this immediately prompted us into turning ourselves in and 
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we were rushed to and admitted into the institution hospital until we were 
determined to be in no danger. Sadly enough, our dead friend had probably 
saved our lives. 

As a result of this incident, I was transferred from Y.T.S. to the Preston 
School of Industry in lone, California. Preston was to the Youth Authority what 
outmoded San Quentin and Folsom Prisons were to the California Department 
of Corrections. Its notorious reputation as a tough and violent institution alone 
seemed to give the inmates therein a feeling of pride, uniqueness, and of 
belonging to a special class of prisoner. Many of the inmates at Preston were 
determined to live up to and maintain the reputation of the institution. Stories 
circulated about daring escapes from the infamous adjustment center, the 
floggings which took place in the notorious castle and even the counselors 
related bloody accounts of race riots and killings which had occurred there in the 
“good ole days”. All of this served to fuel the appetites of the inmates. Many of 
the inmates would take photograph of themselves with the castle in the 
background to show off to friends and relatives. 

Upon my arrival at Preston, I was assigned to the orientation unit where I 
remained for about three weeks. I was then assigned to a permanent housing 
unit—L Company—which handled the most incorrigible and violent inmates in 
Preston at that time. | immediately recognized some “old timers” from my 
previous C.Y.A. incarcerations such as Paso Robles, Norwalk and Y.T.S. as 
well as others that I had done time with in Juvenile Hall. Most of them were from 
the Los Angeles barrios and Southern California communities and we formed a 
large clique in which all new Chicano arrivals had the option to either join or, 
choosing not to, become a “stoneout.” (Initiation into the clique was similar to 
street gang initiations except the inmate could choose either fist-fighting each 
clique member individually, one after the other, or being jumped by all at once). 
“Stoneouts” would subsequently be turned into homosexuals, pressured into 
surrendering their money and canteen articles, beat up on at the whim of any 
member of the clique, or all of these. Their stay at Preston was, to say the least, a 
miserable experience. 

In order to prove my meanness, I became one of the cruelest inmate 
oppressors in L Company, not to mention the entire institution. As I established 
a reputation as a tough and cold inmate, I soon became “Prez” (President) of the 
clique and I made sure that every member of the clique had their lockers filled 
with canteen goods, (at the expense of other inmates of course) well-pressed and 
starched pants, portable radios, cameras, and all of the luxuries that the 
institution allowed. 

The degree of torment, grief, and hurt which I inflicted upon other inmates, 
especially the weaker ones, was, in my mind an accurate way of measuring 
whether or not I was living up to my reputation as a tough guy, and, in doingso, 
establishing my leadership. Another measuring stick was the amount of material 
goods, as described inthe preceding paragraph, accumulated for the members of 
the clique. 

Although this dementedness was not the real me, I was resolved never to allow 
myself to sit down and think about what I was doing for fear of recognizing my 
immense wrongdoings. I knew very well that by showing any leniency or 
abatement of oppression, I would be showing weakness under the ever-critical 
scrutiny of my accomplices. 

I would often marvel at how in less than two years I had graduated from a 
virtually naive and “square” person to a hardened, self-styled leader among the 
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toughest inmates in the toughest company in the toughest institution in the 
California Youth Authority. All of this was accomplished before I had even 
joined a street gang! By adopting the “King Kobras” as my gang and by 
emulating other gang members’ mannerisms, I was able to succeed in becoming 
more than an accepted member of the inmate underworld. 

By this time, I had been labeled by Preston officials as a manipulator. Puzzled 
counselors would ask me repeatedly what an intelligent young man like myself 
was doing locked up in an institution. Although I did have a yearning to use my 
intelligence and promising potential to become a successful person, I was 
overruled by the craving to be accepted and recognized by my peers in jail. Thus, 
| had to maintain my “front” for this reason, so I believed, and so I continued 
with my relentless clique activities at Preston. 

Finally, in February of 1967, after several gang or clique-related incidents, 
and after staff members had exhausted their patience, | was deemed beyond the 
institution’s control and was transferred to the Deuel Vocational Institution 
(D.V.1.) on the outskirts of Tracy. 

D.V.I. housed both Youth (C.Y.A.) and Adult (C. D.C.) offenders at that time 
and was operated by the Department of Corrections. | recall thinking upon my 
arrival that now I| had really made it to the big time. Manned gun towers 
encircled the institution and this was considered the very last stop for a Youth 
Authority offender. 

Once again I had proven that not only was I an accepted and tried member of 
inmate society but a special type of inmate—a leader, someone to be reckoned 
with, but frustratingly, | was caught in a perpetual escalation of evil doings. 
There was only one way to go—straight ahead—and any deviation from this 
“course of self-destruction” (as a psychiatrist in San Quentin later admonished) 
would mean that I was weakening and I knew very well how easy it was for others 
to detect a weakness in an inmate. 

D.V.I. was the birthplace of the Mexican Mafia Prison Gang. It originated in 
the late 1950’s and was predominantly comprised of youth offenders from the 
Los Angeles Barrios. These inmates were considered leaders and the most 
violent of their respective gangs. These gang leaders banded together to forma 
gang of gangs and had expanded its membership to well over 100 members in its 
ten years of existence at that time. 

D.V.I. became still another proving ground for me and I welcomed the 
challenge as I had the previous ones—with unexplained zeal and enthusiasm. 
There I met other inmates whom I had known in my previous Youth Authority 
incarcerations including several whom would later become members of the 
Mexican Mafia (or EME, for short). All but one of them were “State raised”. 
That is, we started doing time as young juvenile offenders, some beginning much 
much earlier than others, and continued our journey through the California 
Youth Authority system to the State prisons. 

By the time I was released from D.V.I. on February 19, 1969, I had established 
a reputation from camp, Juvenile Hall and Paso Robles, to Y.T.S., Preston and 
D.V.1. | served a grand total of 3 years, 2 months on a simple C.Y.A. parole 
violation when I could have been out in 6 months with good behavior! 

Upon my release from D.V.I., | began associating with members of the 
“Varrio Nuevo” Gang (VNE) and in March of that year, I was initiated into the 
gang. Many of them had done time with me in the Youth Authority and in 
Juvenile Hall and welcomed me enthusiastically. Almost immediately after my 
initiation, | became a very active participant in gang fights, drugs, robberies, etc. 
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Once again | felt that it was very important that I prove that I was not just 
another run-of-the-mill gang member. I was known as “Mundo” (a nickname 
which I acquired in Preston) but in the neighborhood I became known as 
“Machinegun Mundo” or “M.G.” (for machinegun) after leading a raid into a 
rival gang’s turf and firing a machinegun from our speeding car. 

Meanwhile my family, especially my mother, was desperately hoping that I 
would go straight and they assisted me in purchasing an automobile. But I would 
not give up my life of criminality and in May of 1969, I fatally wounded a 
member of our bitterest rival gang. | was subsequently found guilty and 
sentenced to the state prison on a reduced charge of involuntary manslaughter 
which resulted from a merciful judge who allowed the plea bargain. I showed my 
appreciation by shouting obscenities at him at the time of my sentencing and I 
was dragged from the courtroom. My Youth Authority days were over. 

My graduation to the Department of Corrections exposed me to several 
prisons beginning with Chino, Soledad-North, then San Quentin, Vacaville, 
Soledad-Central, and back to San Quentin. By the time I paroled in July of 1975, 
I had joined and become an influential leader of the Mexican Mafia prison gang, 
had been involved in several homicides in prison, and, before I “saw the light” 
and began working to change my life, I was to be responsible in one form or 
another for the murders of some 15-20 human beings, both in and out of prison. 
All were gang-related and many were contract “hits”. 

Most Youth Authority inmates become aware of prison gang activities via the 
news media as well as the inmate grapevine, which many times is much more 
accurate. Since these young gang members are going through essentially the 
same identification and acceptance crisis that I underwent, it is only sensible to 
assume that they thrive on the news accounts of the prison gangs’ exploits. 

One can also assume that adult prison gang members will not only have sons 
doing time in a C.Y.A. institution, but may very well have nephews, cousins, 
friends’ sons, etc. Conversely, many of these kids are acutely aware of their 
fathers’ , uncles’ or fathers’ friends’ involvement in a prison gang and can easily 
be expected to try to emulate them. 

A very distinct line can usually be drawn between those who would be more 
likely to aspire to belong or become associated with the Mexican Mafia and 
those likely to side or sympathize with its rival, the Nuestra Familia. Southern 
California, especially Los Angeles, is where approximately 35 percent of EME’s 
membership hails from, although there are some members and close associates 
of theirs from Fresno, San Francisco, Visalia, and other Northern California 
communities. . 

On the other hand, the Nuestra Familia membership is mainly from Northern 
California, especially Salinas and San Jose, although they are represented in 
Chino, San Bernardino, Pomona, Riverside, and other Southern California 
areas as well. 

Today it is probably difficult to gauge the type of impact that could result 
from prison gang influence unless some “pulse taking” measures are employed 
by the California Youth Authority. I can state from experience that in the 
C.D.C. system, the prevalent prison gangs— Mexican Mafia, Nuestra Familia, 
Aryan Brotherhood, and Black Guerrilla family —were relatively subdued until 
the 1970s. What transpired thereafter was as rampant as an out-of-control forest 
blaze. 
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I-LEVEL AND THE TREATMENT 
OF DELINQUENTS 
By ROBERT F. WEDGE, ROBERT D. WHITE AND TED PALMER, PHD 


Mr. Wedge and Dr. Palmer are research analysts for the Youth 
Authority's Division of Research. Mr. White is an administrator 
with the Institutions & Camps branch. 


For many years, Interpersonal Maturity Level has been the official 
classification system of the Youth Authority, serving as a formal method 
for classifying and identifying different types of youth. Its use has since 
been adopted in other states and elsewhere in the world as a tool for 
guiding effective positive correctional treatment. 


The belief that no one treatment method can equally benefit all types of 
offenders has led to efforts to develop differential treatment techniques. 
However, before differential treatment could be developed, it was necessary to 
devise a method that could be used to classify or identify different types of 
youths. The theory of Interpersonal Maturity offered one approach to 
distinguishing among the various personality types of youthful offenders. 

The Interpersonal Maturity Level (I-level) theory was first developed by 
Sullivan, Grant and Grant in 1957, based on their study of young male adult 
offenders in the Marine Corps. The theory was refined and first reported in detail 
by Warren and others of the Community Treatment Project in 1966. In 1971, I- 
level was adopted by the California Youth Authority as its official classification 
system. 


Interpersonal Maturity Level Theory 


I-level, or level of integration, is comprised of a series of points alonga relative 
continuum of cognitive development. Each point or level of the continuum is 
characterized by a different frame of reference that reflects how an individual 
perceives and reacts to the environment. The frame of reference changes as the 
individual develops and becomes more capable of integrating a wider variety of 
incoming stimuli. The originators of the theory defined seven successive levels of 
integration but determined that the vast majority of delinquent youths could be 
classified at levels Iz+ I3+ 4. Within each level, different behavior patterns and 
characteristic ways of responding to the world (subtypes) have been identified.' 


Description of I-level Subtypes 
MATURITY LEVEL 2 


Those at this level tend to perceive the world in an egocentric manner, being 
concerned primarily with their own needs. Behavior is impulsive, and there is 
limited awareness of its effect on others. Because ls feel the world should take 


'For a more complete description of I-level and the subtype classifications, the reader should refer to the works of Warren, Palmer, 
and Jesness. Some of these are listed in the bibliography. 
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care of them, other people are defined primarily in terms of whether they are 
givers or withholders. Delinquency seems to stem from poor impulse control or 
inability to cope with external pressure. There are two subtypes at the I, level: 
Aa subtype. The Asocial, Aggressive (Aa) typically reacts to frustration or 
demands in a hostile or aggressive manner. 
Ap subtype. The Asocial, Passive (Ap) reacts to frustration or demands with 
complaints or withdrawal. 


MATURITY LEVEL 3 


Youths at this level are aware that their own behavior has something to do 
with whether or not their needs and desires are satisfied. The primary methods of 
dealing with the world are to display surface conformity to the perceived power 
structure, or to manipulate people or events to obtain what is wanted. The I; has 
difficulty perceiving personality differences among others and tends to react to 
stereotypic views of the roles others fulfill. There are three subtypes at the I; 
level. 

Cfm subtype. The Immature Conformists (Cfm) feel they are expected to 
conform to the standards of controlling persons, whether they be authority 
figures or peers. The Cfms are dominated by the need for social approval and 
when approval is not forthcoming, may force others to reject them by 
misbehaving. 

Cfce subtype. The Cultural Conformists (Cfc) are more comfortable with 
themselves than the Cfms, and tend to attribute all their problems to the external 
world. The Cfcs give surface conformity to the power structure. Due to their 
alienation toward adults and authority, they rely on peers for social approval 
and satisfaction of needs. They gravitate toward delinquent peers, and much of 
their delinquency seems to be an attempt to gain or maintain status with peers. 

Mp subtype. The Manipulators (Mp)—also labeled Opportunists—attempt 
to control others to satisfy their own needs. They perceive the world in terms of 
power and control and fight those in power, both subtly and overtly. Antisocial 
behavior is an accepted way of life, a means of outsmarting others. 


MATURITY LEVEL 4 


The l,s have more fully internalized a set of standards which they use to judge 
their own and others behavior. They are capable of experiencing guilt, perhaps 
over failure to live up to their own standards, or over conflict surrounding 
competing values. The I4s tend to assume greater responsibility for their own 
behavior. There are four subtypes at the I, level. 

Na subtype. The Neurotic, Acting-Out (Na) is characterized by the presence of 
guilt based on an internalized negative self concept. Outwardly, they appear 
satisfied with themselves. They have a great need for autonomy, and initially 
distrust adults, anticipating that persons in authority will attempt to control 
their behavior by enforcing a child-parent relationship. Delinquency for the Na 
can often be interpreted as the acting-out of either a family problem or long- 
standing internal conflict. 

Nx subtype. The Neurotic, Anxious (Nx) is more obviously suffering from 
an internalized negative self concept. Anxiety is a common symptom, and the 
Nx is capable of introspection and investigation of past causes of present 
problems. The Nx is generally not distrustful of adults, and may in fact seek 
relationships with understanding adults. 
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Se subtype. The Situational, Emotional (Se) is found infrequently in the 
delinquent population. There is no evidence of long-term psychoneurosis or 
psychopathy. Rather, the Se experiences distress or conflict over some fairly 
current problem. The self-image is relatively positive, but the Se is naive and 
lacking in critical awareness; thus, he sometimes finds himself in problem 
situations. 

Ci subtype. The Cultural Identifier (Ci) is non-neurotic but has internalized 
the value system of a deviant subculture. This infrequently found subtype may 
perceive inequities and injustices along socioeconomic or racial lines and as a 
result may show antipathy for the accepted (middle class) culture. The Ci suffers 
little guilt and defines his/her problems as conflicts between himself and his 
environment. 


I-level Classification 


The classification of I-level and subtype is based on the Sequential I-level 
Classification System (Jesness, 1974). This system produces classifications 
based on sets of mathematical probabilities derived from a youth’s score on two 
psychometrics—the Jesness Inventory and the Jesness Behavior Checklist. The 
Sequential Classification procedure was an outgrowth and simplification of the 
subjective interview classification method developed by Warren and her 
associates on the Community Treatment Project. The responses of a sample of 
ideal examples of the nine subtypes as classified by Warren’s staff served as the 
initial basis for scale construction in developing the Sequential Classification 
method. 

Wards complete the psychometrics shortly following their arrival at the Youth 
Authority reception centers. The test scores are processed through a computer 
program, which produces sets of I-level and subtype probabilities. Clinic staff 
follow a written step-wise procedure in using the probabilities to determine the 
appropriate classification, which is entered in the ward’s permanent file. 


Treatment Programs Involving I-level 


I-level classification has been an integral part of several Youth Authority 
treatment programs. Most of these programs were developed as part of 
experimental or demonstration projects, some of which were funded with grant 
money from outside the department. Several of these programs are described in 
sections that follow. 


The Fricot Ranch Study 1957-1963 


This research project was designed to test the hypothesis that rehabilitation of 
delinquent youths could better be accomplished in small living units where 
higher staff-to-ward ratios provided more opportunities for informal and formal 
interaction between staff and wards. The project took place at the Fricot Ranch 
School (no longer a CYA facility), which housed younger boys, 8 to 14. Boys 
were randomly assigned to either a smaller 20-bed living unit or to the standard 
50-bed unit. 

Among the major differences in the environments created in the two lodges 
was that the larger unit operation was more regimented and almost all activity 
was organized and controlled by staff. Due to the larger number of wards, staff 
were more authoritarian and more often used punishment as a control 
technique. In the smaller unit, wards were allowed more freedom in their 
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activities and were occasionally allowed to participate in program planning 
through the medium of weekly group meetings. Because of the lower ward-to- 
staff ratio in the experimental lodge, staff had more time to interact with the 
wards in a supportive manner. In the larger lodge, a greater ward-to-staff ratio 
created a situation where staff were often inaccessible to wards, with the result 
that wards withdrew from feelings of trust and dependency towards adults. 

The classification method used at Fricot was developed by Jesness. The 
theoretical concepts were quite similar to those of I-level and Jesness’ findings on 
personality types were subsequently merged with the I-level system as it exists 
today. 

Main results. In general, boys assigned to the experimental small 20-bed living 
unit remained on parole longer than boys paroled from the regular 50-bed 
control unit. An analysis of parole performance by personality type showed that 
the neurotic-types appeared to have gained more from the intensive program 
available in the smaller unit. The twelve-month recidivism rate for neurotic- 
types paroled from the smaller unit was 21.7%, compared to 52.9% for similar 
types paroled from the larger unit. There were no differences in outcomes for 
non-neurotic types, whether paroled from the smaller or larger unit. The 
beneficial effect for neurotic-types was presumed to have been a consequence of 
the frequent interactions with staff who were relaxed enough to forego 


continually controlling and managing the wards placed in their care (Jesness, 
1971-72). 


The Community Treatment Project 1961-1974 


From 1961 to 1974, the CYA conducted a large-scale, two-part experiment 
known as the Community Treatment Project (CTP). Part | was completed in 
1969. Its basic goal was to find out if certain kinds of juvenile offenders could be 
allowed to remain in their home communities if given rather intensive 
supervision and treatment within a small-sized parole caseload. Here, the main 
question was: Could CYA parole agents work effectively with some of these 
individuals without first locking them up for several months ina large-sized state 
institution? 

The 1961-1969 phase of the experiment was carried out mainly in Sacramento 
and Stockton, with San Francisco being added in 1965. Part | included 802 boys 
and 212 girls of all economic levels and racial backgrounds. In this respect the 
CTP sample was very typical of the Youth Authority’s population within the 
state as a whole. Most participants were between 13 and 19 years of age when 
first sent to the CYA and placed into the experiement. Typically, these 
individuals had been in trouble with the law on 5.8 occasions at the time they 
were sent to the Youth Authority by the local juvenile court. 


Certain principles, strategies, and techniques were followed in connection 
with all youths who were assigned to Community Treatment Project caseloads. 
Included were: (a) A determination on the parole agent’s part to work with 
individual youths for a number of years if necessary; (b) Careful placement 
planning (e.g., Exactly where was this youth going to live, and with whorm?); (c) 
Parole agent contact on behalf of youths with any of several community or 
volunteer agencies (e.g., probation, employment, school); (d) Ready access to 
the parole agent by the youths, if and when a need or emergency would arise on 
the youths’ part; (e) Flexible agent-youth contacts (office or streets; formal or 
informal), and on a daily basis if necessary; (f) Extensive surveillance by the 
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parole agent (e.g., during evenings or weekends) with respect to the youths’ 
community activities. 

The following were among the major program elements which were made 
available, depending upon the youth’s needs and life-situation: (a) Individual 
and/or group-centered treatment; (b) Group homes, individual foster homes, 
and other out-of-home placements; (c) An accredited school program which was 
located within the CTP “community center” building and which included 
tutoring as well as arts and crafts; (d) Recreational opportunities and socializing 
experiences (e.g., outings and cultural activities) both within and outside the 
community center. 

Main results. To help state the 1961-1969 findings in a succinct yet meaningful 
way, findings are presented on boys only from the Sacramento-Stockton area, 
and for separate groups (“types”) of youths. Followup included an examination 
of the youths’ law enforcement records over an average three-year period of 
CYA parole and a four-year postdischarge period. Among “conflicted” males 
(Nas and Nxs), experimentals (Es) were found to have conspicuously fewer law 
enforcement arrests, per month in the community, than their randomly assigned 
controls (Cs) (see Table 1). This referred not only to moderate and severe 
offenses combined, but to violent offenses in particular, e.g., robbery, forcible 
rape, assault with a deadly weapon, and murder. Yet when it came to “power 
oriented” males (Cfcs and Mps), most E/C rates of arrest and conviction were no 


longer significantly different; and in some cases, their direction was sharply 
reversed. 


TABLE 1 
Number of Arrests per 1,000 Months at Risk in the 
Community, for CTP Males 


Followup 
Youth Authority Career 4-Year Postdischarge 
Moderate Moderate 
Type of Plus Severe Violent Plus Severe Violent 
Offender Group Offenses Offenses Offenses Offenses 
Conflicted Exp. 34 32 5 
(Na, Nx) 
Cont. 80 58 8 
Power 
Oriented Exp. 55 68 13 
(Cfc, Mp) 
Cont. 66 43 8 


Note: Violent offenses were a large subgroup within the severe offense category. 


These and other differential outcomes applied not only to the E versus C 
comparisons, but to E versus E analyses as well, e.g., conflicted Es versus power 
oriented Es. They related to behavior during and subsequent to the individual’s 
Youth Authority involvement, not to rates of parole revocation or CYA 
discharge alone. As a result, they could not be accounted for in the manner 
originally proposed by Paul Lerman—namely, in terms of “system effects” or 


policy-based, discretionary decision-making on the part of agency personnel 
(Lerman, 1968). 
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Thus, the CTP sample of Youth Authority wards (Es and Cs combined) 
systematically differed from one another relative to socially unacceptable and 
interpersonally violent behavior, after they were placed on parole. Had they not 
been sorted out with respect to “conflicted” or “power oriented” characteristics, 
these differences might easily have escaped notice; that is, they might have been 
“masked” if all groups of youth had been analyzed as a single entity, namely, as 
“delinquents” (Palmer 1968, 1971, 1974). 

In conclusion, CTP findings involved a substantially reduced recidivism 
(criminal behavior) rate for more than 50 percent of the sample, and strikingly 
different outcomes for differing groups of youth. They were by no means the 
inconsequential products, or end results of futile endeavors, that were 
envisioned by Robert Martinson with respect to classification research: 


To continue the search for treatment that will reduce the recidivism 
rate . . . or that will show differential effects [e.g., for the middle 


base expectancy group] is to become trapped in a dead end 
(Martinson, 1976). 


THE PRESTON TYPOLOGY STUDY 1965-1968 


The purpose of the Preston Typology Study was to explore the usefulness of 
the I-level classification system in the differential treatment of delinquents in an 
institutional setting. The research took place at the Preston School of Industry. 
All wards committed to the school were classified and assigned to either one of 
six experimental lodges, each of which was designated for a single I-level 


subtype, or to the remaining lodges, where youths of all subtypes were housed. 
The staff in the six lodges were tested to determine their preference as to which 
subtype they felt most comfortable working with. An attempt was made to 
assign staff to lodges according to their subtype preference. The matching 
process was moderately successful. 

Relatively little was known at that time regarding specific institutional 
treatment techniques appropriate for the subtypes. The matching of staff to 
subtype was considered one major treatment element. The assumption was that 
staff would be more effective and personally satisfied when working with certain 
types of boys. It was believed that a staff member’s basic personality and attitude 
would predispose him to behave in certain ways and set limits on the extent to 
which he could follow a defined and predetermined treatment model. Training 
provided to staff consisted primarily of a course in the characteristics and 
treatment of each subtype. Basic training materials were those developed earlier 
by the Community Treatment Project. Also included in the training was 
discussion of individual and group counseling, unit management problems, the 
use of role playing, and some transactional analysis. The training was brief: 70 
hours for supervisors and 34 hours for line staff. 

As a result of the training and the staff's experience in working with 
homogeneous groups of wards, unique treatment programs were developed for 
each subtype. These program descriptions are too lengthy to report here, but 
each program was designed to counter the problems inherent in each subtype 
and to build the necessary strengths needed to make a successful adjustment to 
the community. 

Main results. An intermediate outcome was that the number of incident 
reports written each month decreased in the homogeneous subtype lodges. This 
was especially true of the I; Cfm, 1, Nx, and I, Na lodges. This outcome was 
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attributed to less interpersonal friction in lodges filled with boys grouped by 
subtype. To some extent, also, the matching of staff to boys by subtype may have 
reduced behavioral incidents. Fewer management problems as a result of a 
reduction in negative behavior incidents was considered worthwhile in itself, 
since such a decrease allowed staff and wards more time and energy to work on 
treatment goals. Few differences between experimentals and controls were 
found in changes in attitude and behavior, as measured by pre-posttest scores. 
However, experimental I; Mps did show significantly more positive attitude 
changes than control Mps, and I; Cfcs exhibited more positive behavior towards 
the end of their stay. A 15-month parole followup determined that recidivism 
rates were slightly lower for each of the subtypes in homogeneous lodges, but 
none of the differences were statistically significant (Jesness, 1969). 


THE GROUP HOME PROJECT 1966-1969 


The Group Home Project was designed to explore the ability of group home 
living situations to meet the placement and developmental needs of the various I- 
level subtypes. Several types of homes were established, each operated by non- 
professionally trained husband-wife teams, working in conjunction with regular 
CYA parole agents from the Community Treatment Project. The type of group 
homes developed were as follows: 


Protective. For 1; Cfms, this home provided a supportive, low-keyed 
atmosphere. 


Containment. For 1; Cfcs and Mps, this home provided clear structure and 
firm limits, with less emphasis on family living and more on demands for socially 
acceptable constructive behavior. 


Boarding. This home, for l, subtypes, was designed for youths who might 
soon be able to maintain themselves in independent placement. 


Temporary care. For youths of any subtype for whom neither custody or 
independent placement were viewed as appropriate. 


Individualized. For |, youths, this home stressed positive relationships with 
adults in a family-life situation. 


Youths placed in the group homes were subjects in the Community Treatment 
Project. Other CTP youths, not placed in group homes, served as a comparison 
group. Although not part of the original design, a group home for girls of all 
subtypes was implemented during the second half of the project. 


Main results. The protective home seemed to work fairly well with Cfms, 
but when I, subtypes were placed in the home, they did not fare as well. The 
containment home was moderately successful with Mps but not with Cfcs. The 
boarding home was considered the most successful of all, achieving some good 
results with ls. The temporary care home was also successful, especially with l, 
Nas and Nxs. The individualized home achieved moderate success and was 
viewed by project staff as having considerable potential. 

Youths in the long-term group homes showed a 17% recidivism rate compared 
to 31% for the comparison group (15-month parole followup). Because of the 
small numbers of subjects involved, the difference in parole performance was 
not statistically significant; yet the difference is too large to be ignored. The I, 
subtypes (chiefly the Nxs) were more likely to profit from long-term group home 
placement than were the I; subtypes (Palmer, 1972). 
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I-LEVEL AT LOS GUILUCOS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 1967-1973 


Beginning in 1967, staff from the Los Guilucos School for Girls participated in 
training courses at the I-level Training Center then being conducted in 
Sacramento. Subsequently, procedures were developed at Los Guilucos for 
assigning wards to living units by I-level subtype. Three living units were 
designated for the experiment. A fourth was set aside for girls with 
indeterminate I-levels or whose ages required them to be separated from others. 

During the experiment, staff were reassigned on the basis of guidelines 
suggesting characteristics deemed helpful in working with certain subtypes. 
Some staff refused to leave the living units they were familiar with, but others 
discovered after making the recommended changes that they were far more 
effective and satisfied working with a matched subtype group. 

Treatment in the 1; Nx unit consisted primarily of small group counseling. 
Here staff capitalized on the anxieties of the wards to uncover underlying 
conflicts which had contributed to unsatisfactory life adjustments, and perhaps 
criminal and delinquent acts as well. The small groups enabled wards to share 
their experiences and anxieties with others, thus helping each to feel less isolated 
and “different.” With a reduction of guilt and feelings of inadequacy, wards 
seemed better able to solve problems on a reality level and prepare for a 
successful return to the community. 

In developing a treatment model for the I, Na unit, staff utilized concepts from 
an existing program for Nas at Preston. The result was a ward committee system 
which dealt with recreation, programming, and most importantly, ward 
discipline. Large group counseling was abolished, with staff concurrence, as an 
unnecessary procedure for managing unit discipline and good order. 

The third I-level unit was developed for I;s, mainly Cfms. Treatment involved 
a variation of behavior modification, consisting of a monetary system and 
procedures through which wards could gain privileges and “points” toward their 
release by performing successfully in school, housekeeping, and recreation. The 
program, while rewarding conformity, endeavored to teach independence. Staff 
emphasized improving ward behavior through rewards and deprivations, and an 
attempt was made to make the unit living program as close to life on the streets as 
possible. 

Main results. The Los Guilucos experiment in I-level assignment to living 
units had several results. First, it proved that girls could be assigned to units by I- 
level without creating noticeable racial imbalances. The treatment program in 
the Na unit, in which the wards had a voice, showed the girls to be firm in their 
application of the self-imposed rules. In the end, this unit had fewer serious 
incidents than any other unit. 

An inspection of parole performance data showed a 15-month recidivism rate 
of 47.9% for wards paroled from Los Guilucos in 1968. The failure rate 
decreased annually, to 16.2% in 1971. It was 18.4% in 1973, the last year the 
school was open. Since this was not a research project, there was no 
documentation of outcomes and the observed decrease in the recidivism rate 
may or may not have been a result of the I-level program. 


THE YOUTH CENTER RESEARCH PROJECT 1968-1972 


This research-demonstration project was not specifically designed for the 
differential treatment of youths by subtype classification. The project compared 
the effectiveness of two different treatment methods in two institutions. A 
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behavior modification program was implemented in the Karl Holton School for 
Boys. A transactional analysis program was developed inthe O. H. Close School 
for Boys. While I-level was not an integral part of the program, the differential 
effectiveness of these two treatment approaches with the various subtypes was 
analyzed. 

Wards were randomly assigned to one of the two schools from a pool of 
eligibles designated by the YA Board. Each ward was also classified by subtype. 
At Close, staff received extensive training in the principles of transactional 
analysis (TA), including participation in TA treatment marathons for staff—a 
unique concept. Weekly training seminars were conducted during the duration 
of the project. A grand total of over 30,000 hours of training were provided to 
staff at Close. At Holton, staff received their training in behavior modification 
(BM) and elements of operant conditioning and contingency contracting. A 
total of 12, 672 hours of training were provided to staff at Holton. 

The Close staff used TA concepts in the everyday program, and especially in 
the small group counseling sessions. Initially, some attempts were made at 
homogeneous subtype groupings, but this was not practicable because 
exceptions had to be made due to space limitations, remedial reading needs, or 
racial imbalances. 

At Holton, the program was based on contingency contracting. A micro- 
economy system was developed, with a parallel parole-contingent point 
program. Behavior change was the primary program objective. 

Main results. Overall, there was no difference in the recidivism rate for 
parolees from the two programs. However, the rate for both schools was 
significantly lower than the rates for control groups from two other YA schools, 
or the rates established for Close and Holton for the years immediately prior to 
implementation of the project. 

The most positive improvements in attitude scores measured during the 
institutional stay were for 1; Aps and 1; Cfcs in the BM program and for 1; Mps 
in the TA program. TA also seemed to differentially benefit the 1; Cfms, I, Nas, 
and I, Nxs. Greater behavior improvements were noted for I, Nxs and I, Nas in 
the BM programand for I; Cfcs inthe TA program (the latter was an unexpected 
finding). The largest academic improvement was noted for I;s at Close and I4s in 
the contingency-managed classrooms at Holton. There were no significant 
differences in recidivism for subtypes across the two programs. There was a 
slight trend for 1, Aps and |; Cfcs paroled from the BM program to have lower 
recidivism rates than similar subtypes paroled from the TA program. The 
recidivism rate also tended to be slightly lower for 1; Mps who went through the 
BM program (Jesness, 1975). 


THE DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION PROJECT 1969-1973 


Homogenous assignment of I-level subtypes to classrooms formed the basis of 
the Differential Education Project at the Paso Robles School and Ventura 
School. The project goal was “to create a maximally effective educational 
environment for CYA residential students.” Students were assigned to teachers 
who were judged to have a natural style of relating to particular subtypes. It was 
believed that homogeneous grouping of students, along with matched teachers, 
would (1) increase academic achievement, (2) reduce delinquent orientation, (3) 
improve self-image, (4) resolve anxiety problems, and (5) reduce classroom 
disciplinary problems. 
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The project teachers developed differential education models for the I; Cfm, |; 
Cfc and Mp, I, Nx and I, Na students. Each of the models developed contained 
the essential elements of interaction, organization, motivation and learning 
modalities. These conceptualizations of teaching style and methods were the 
result of the teachers’ experience during the life of the preject. The Ventura 
School project provided the additional experience of working in coed classroom 
settings. 

Main results. Analysis of various outcome measures showed mixed results 
for project and non-project subtypes. The project 1; Cfms and 1; Cfcs showed 
greater academic gains in arithmetic application and reading vocabulary. The 
project I, Nxs showed better gains in arithmetic computations. There were no 
differential academic gains favoring project |; Mps and I, Nas. The Cfms were 
the only project subtype which evidenced differentially positive attitude changes 
as measured by a semantic differential instrument. There were few differential 
outcomes in the psychological-attitudinal variables on the Jesness Inventory, 
but there were noticeable teacher and student behavior differences for subtypes 
in project and control classrooms. The project Cfms received praise and rewards 
through a larger number of commendations. The Mps and Cfcs showed greater 
needs for controls and structure, as evidenced by the larger number of reports for 
rule infractions. 

A six-month followup of the wards on parole showed that the project Cfms 
and Nxs had a significantly higher percentage of school enrollment and/or 
employment than similar control subtypes. There was no difference between the 
performance of project and control Cfcs, but control Mps and Nas had a higher 
percentage of those in school or on jobs. 

Applications. Grouping students by I-level subtype to facilitate the 
inclusion of affective and cognitive dimensions into the school experience is 
possibly not the most practical way in which to organize a school. The results of 
the differential education project have numerous applications, nevertheless, to 
teacher training. Through study of the educational models developed at Paso 
Robles and Ventura, educators can ask themselves some pertinent questions 
about their style of teaching and the characteristics of their students. This should 
assist in developing a better educational process for students in a correctional 
education program (Andre and Mahan, 1972). 


Current Status of I-level 


I-level continues to be the official classification system of the Youth 
Authority. New commitments received at the department's reception center- 
clinics are still being tested with the Jesness Inventory and Behavior Checklist. 
Clinic staff classify each youth using the Sequential I-level Classification 
System. However, the Youth Authority has no departmental policy involving 
the use of the I-level classification in its treatment programs. I-level is being used 
in various institutions, but its use primarily stems from the interest and initiative 
of individual staff, those who were once involved in an I-level project or those 
who wish to explore its utility. 

Currently, I-level is being used in special units at the DeWitt Nelson Training 
School. Living unit assignment at the Karl Holton School is based partly on I- 
level subtype classification. It is used to predict expected behavior patterns of the 
wards at the O. H. Close School. Elsewhere, such as at the Preston School and 
the Ventura Reception Center, I-level is used individually by “old-time” staff 
members. 
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I-level, as a theory of personality development, a classification tool, and asa 
treatment methodology, is being used to a greater extent outside California, and 
in foreign nations such as England, Canada, and Yugoslavia. Its use has shown 
up periodically in other government agencies, such as the Yuba County 
Probation Department and the federal correctional institution in Pleasanton, 
California. I-level either has been or is currently being used in the matching of 
teachers to students in public schools in Oakland, California, and as far away as 
Australia. 

The primary difficulty in using I-level is that considerable training is required 
to obtain sufficient knowledge of I-level theory, the characteristics of the 
subtypes, and the treatment methodology. Other issues, including wards’ rights, 
the “right” to be treated or not treated, DDMS (Disciplinary Decision Making 
System), and security, consume such a significant amount of staff resources that 
insufficient time remains for the training necessary to adopt an I-level treatment 
program. 

The studies described above were only preliminary and temporary attempts to 
utilize I-level concepts in the treatment of delinquent youth. Even so, a good deal 
was learned about effective differential treatment. There were sufficient positive 
results to encourage the continuation of the I-level system as a treatment model. 
In every study, one truly consistent finding was that following training in I-level 
theory, there was an increase in staff enthusiasm channeled into the concept of 
treatment. 

No one claims that I-level theory is the ultimate answer to the question of how 
to treat delinquents. On the other hand, staff acquainted with I-level theory can 
gain a basic understanding of the different kinds of youths they work with. This 
understanding is perhaps the first long step in the direction of effective positive 
treatment. 
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REMEMBERING BOB BANKS 
By ROBERT D. WHITE 


Mr. White is an administrator in the Youth Authority's 
Institutions and Camps branch 


Mr. White was Supervising Social Worker, Program Administrator and 
Assistant Superintendent during many of the years that Bob Banks served 
at the Northern Reception Center-Clinic. 


On Aug. 25. | ‘80, Robert B. Banks, a 
retired Youth Counselor, died. He served at 
Preston School and the Northern Reception 
Center-Clinic for almost 25 years as a group 
supervisor and youth counselor. 


I remember being impressed, like others, 
with his quiet wisdom and understanding 
and, over the years, it was not surprising when 
returning wards who had been through the 
clinic before asked, “Is Mr. Banks still here?” 


I remember being shocked one day when | entered Bob’s done and heard him 
and another Group Supervisor, who was white, calling each other insulting 
racial names. Wards, black, white and brown stood aghast, not believing what 
they were hearing. When Bob called a halt to the exchange, he said to the startled 
young men, “Now you can hear how it sounds when you guys are race talking 
one another.” I know many of the listeners that day received a direct and lasting 
message about the need for racial understanding. 


I remember when problems and tensions got to be too much and | would walk 
back to Bob’s dorm and listen to him talk to the wards who had come for help. 
Just sitting there listening to his quiet words of compassion and understanding 
helped me as much as the young men and, after a while, my problems did not 
seem nearly so hard to face. 


There are many, many staff members and wards who were touched by Bob 
Banks’ attitude and approach to life. I was one of them and, like the young men 
who returned years ago to the clinic asking, “Is Mr. Banks still here?’, the answer 
is yes, he is still here and always will be, because knowing him made a lasting 
difference in my life. 


Friends of Bob Banks are planning a memory book in his behalf. 
Those who would like to contribute a favorite memory of Bob, 
should contact: Mr. Robert D. White, 4241 Williamsbourgh Drive, 
Suite 224, Sacramento, California 95823. Telephone (916) 322-8958 
ATSS 492-8958. 
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A NEW ROLE FOR POLICE 
By ART GERMAN 


Mr. German is information officer of the California Youth Authority 


Police in California are taking on a new role of helping potential offenders 
before they need to be arrested for a law violation. This is a description of a 
jobs development program recently started by the police department in 
Hayward. 


A Youth Authority parolee walking down a street in Hayward may have 
expected the worst recently when two police officers stopped him and asked if 
they could talk to him for a minute. The young man’s look of apprehension 
quickly turned to one of disbelief when the officers said they wondered if he 
needed a job, and if so, they were willing to help him. 

As it turned out, the officers took the parolee to the Employment 
Development Department and then channeled him to a job witha roofer, where 
he is now working and earning a good salary. 

This sort of switch from the traditional law enforcement role is becoming 
more and more common among California police agencies, which see big 
dividends in helping offenders and would-be offenders so that it does not 
become necessary to arrest them for a law violation. 

The program in Hayward, conducted by two officers who are known as the 
police department’s “community access team,” is modeled after one that has 
been under way for some time in El Monte, a Los Angeles County city of 76,000. 
Hayward, a slightly larger city in Alameda County, has had recurring troubles 
with juvenile gangs and delinquency in general, and Police Chief Charles C. 
Plummer had been anxious for some time to develop a program that stressed 
helping, rather than simply arresting, potentially wayward young people. 

Plummer first heard about the El] Monte program while he was attending a 
law enforcement convention early in 1980 in San Diego. He then sent Officer 
Lloyd Meyers, 32, to El Monte for a week where he observed the program and 
met with Police Officer Mike Poirier, who explained how the approach was 
carried out. He said it had begun five years before primarily as a program to 
provide employment for gang members, and then expanded into counseling, 
drug and alcohol abuse prevention and job development. Poirier is in charge of 
the program in El Monte. 

He reported that the program was started at a time when gang-related 
homicides in E] Monte were averaging five or six per year. The total has been cut 
in half since the program started. 


Back in Hayward, Meyers was joined by Officer Art Balizan, 25, to conduct 
the program in their community. Chief Plummer said the two officers were 
selected for the special unit because they are highly communicative and know 
their way around the streets. In addition, both speak fluent Spanish and have a 
good working relationship with youths on the street. 

Meyers and Balizan agreed that the key to whether a young gang member or 
any other potential offender can make it as a law-abiding citizen is whether or 
not he has a job that provides him with a steady source of income. 
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“Getting and holding a job can be a tremendous obstacle to some of them,” 
Meyers said. “We have to teach them things that most of us all know—things like 
how to talk, how to fill out applications. We have to tell them how to dress, like 
not to wear tank tops or headbands when they apply for a job.” 
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HELP ON THE STREET— Officer Lloyd Meyers, left, and officer Art Balizan offer some advice to a parolee in 
Hayward. 


Meyers and Balizan divide their time between working with the young people 
and contacting prospective employers, trying to line up job opportunities. In the 
few months since the program started, they reported, their efforts have borne 
considerable fruit. One local nursery had hired three young people within two 
months of the start of the program. The United Foam Co. and Engine Parts & 
Machine Co. have offered several job opportunities. In the first six weeks of the 
program, jobs were found for 15 parolees, gang members and other offenders. 

The task has turned out to be easier than originally feared, Meyers said, 
because prospective employers “know we're going to follow up and that the 
young people whom we refer are not going to cause trouble.” 

Balizan told of one 18-year-old whom he had seen in the county boys camp 
and warned that if he had one more brush with the law, he'd end up inthe Youth 
Authority. The youth listened intently and then agreed to apply for a job ina 
nursery that was available at the time. He is now earning $5 an hour and seems to 
be enjoying the job, Balizan said. 

Word about the program spread rapidly once it started, Balizan and Meyers 
said, and there are increasing numbers of young people at their office daily, 
inquiring after job possibilities. More and more parents also are calling, “and 
they are often begging us to help their son or daughter,” Meyers added. Word 
about the program is spreading mostly by word-of-mouth, although two area 
newspapers, the Hayward Review and Oakland Tribune, have published 
descriptive news features about it. 
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The program is designed to help Youth Authority parolees, gang members 
and simply “kids who don’t seem to have much to do—those that you see 
hanging around in parks drinking beer late at night,” Meyers said. 

The Youth Authority parolees are often the easiest to get jobs for—despite the 
fact that they have often committed the most serious offenses in the past— 
because of the training they receive while incarcerated. Many of the young 
people seem confused and intimidated by what they consider to be the red tape 
involved in filling out applications and finding jobs. 

“They have a block about red tape,” Balizan said, “and we try to help them 
around it.” 

In addition to working with young people, parents and prospective 
employers, Balizan and Meyers are continually making contacts with such 
agencies as the Hayward Chamber of Commerce, local business and industry 
associations, service clubs, the Employment Development Department and 
other organizations that might be helpful in finding jobs developing job training 
for the youths. EDD has been particularly helpful, they said, with manager 
Elvira Rose and staff members Rose Brown, Ann Kinsey and Rita Ochoa going 
all-out in seeking out job opportunities. 

Balizan and Meyers work in street clothes, but they make no bones about the 
fact that they are police officrs. 

“Everybody knows we’re cops and not social workers and that’s the way it 
should be,” Meyers said. He added that he and Balizan are completely “up front” 
in what they are trying to do, and there has been little or no hostile reaction. 

“How can you be hostile,” he said, “when someone offers you a job?” 


The efforts of the Hayward officers are particularly appreciated by staff of the 
Hayward Parole Office, whose responsibility for parole supervision is made 
much easier when members of their caseloads are working. 

“It’s a pleasure to work with them,” said Frank Hoover, assistant supervisor 
of the office. “They are really concerned with helping parolees and their efforts 
are paying off.” 
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RECOGNITION OF VOLUNTEERS 


By RICHARD BRODERSEN 


Mr. Brodersen is the San Joaquin County Probation Department’s 
coordinator of volunteer services 


The San Joaquin County Probation Department thinks so much of its 
volunteer program that it conducted a survey of other departments, 
elsewhere in the state and nationwide, to find out how other jurisdictions 
reward their volunteer workers. The article discusses the results. 


People volunteer for a variety of reasons, but one of the main incentives is 
what they receive from volunteering. Someone once said, “We do what we do 
because we choose to.” Everyone, paid or volunteer staff work for a payoff, a 
reward. Paid staff may be working for the prestige of his position and/or a 
paycheck. Volunteer staff may work for the prestige of association with an 
agency, for the good feelings his participation engenders, for the satisfaction of 
completing an obligation, to earn college credits, or for any number of reasons. 


Whatever the reasons, approximately 40 million Americans volunteer in one 
form or another. 


What is a volunteer? There are many different definitions from many different 
sources. The one thing common to all definitions is that whatever the 


motivation, whatever the services they provide, volunteers do so without 
monetary compensation. 


The value of volunteers in terms of the results of their time, energy and 
dedication is incalculable and cannot be overestimated. The only empirical 
measure of their value is to assign a dollar value to their time. The Governor of 
California’s Office of Citizen Initiative and Volunteer Action, in conjunction 


with volunteer coordinators of state agencies, established the hourly value for 
volunteers to be $4.60. 


Current literature and nationwide polls (i.e., the Gallup Poll) indicate that the 
number of volunteers is decreasing and that this trend can be expected to 
continue in the future. Two of the most often-mentioned reasons are the 
increasing number of women returning to the work force and the increasing cost 
of energy. The polls also indicate that there are many people, of all ages, willing 
to become volunteers, but they must be reached, asked, involved and nurtured. 


The Volunteers In Probation Program of the San Joaquin County Probation 
Department was curious about the steps being taken to keep volunteers and 
completed a survey of probation departments in California inquiring into the 
methods used for volunteer recognition. The survey responses revealed that: 


1. All 58 county probation departments responded (two counties have 
separate adult and juvenile probation departments). Of the 58 counties (60 
probation departments), 33 had volunteer programs, 27 did not. Three 
departments lost their volunteer programs due to budget cuts resulting 
from the implementation of Proposition 13. Séveral departments 
downgraded their volunteer coordinator position from fulltime to part- 
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time. Two departments with minimal volunteer programs were in the 
process of rejuvenating or expanding their programs. 

. Of the 33 probation departments with volunteer programs, 16 have formal 
volunteer recognition ceremony; 5 have a dinner with an outside speaker, 7 
have a departmental ceremony only without an outside speaker and 4 
departments have less formal recognition of volunteers through their 
Board of Supervisors. 

. Of the 33 probation departments with volunteer programs, 20 give awards 
to their volunteers. The majority of awards (10) are given for the number of 
hours volunteered; the minimum number of hours varied from a low of 8 
hours in a year to 300 hours in a year. In 5 departments, awards are based 
on the type of service provided and in 5 departments awards are based ona 
combination of hours volunteered and the type of service given. 

. The type of awards given (some departments give more than one type) are 
certificates (20), buttons, pins, tie-tacs (6), plaques, posters, show tickets 
(6) and gifts made by probationers (2). 

. Of the 33 departments having a volunteer program, 19 use newspapers or 
other media to highlight their volunteers. 

. Of the 33 departments having a volunteer program, the majority (20) have 
neither a Volunteer of the Month, or a Volunteer of the Year; 11 
departments have a Volunteer of the Year Award and 2 departments give a 
Volunteer of the Month Award. These awards are based on a combination 
of the number of hours volunteered and the type of service provided. 


. Of the 33 departments having a volunteer program, 28 stated that their 
volunteers received personal recognition from paid staff with whom they 
worked. The volunteers are taken to lunch, given letters of appreciation 
and/or recommendation, mentioned in departmental newsletters and 
enjoy a warm companionship with paid staff. 


Most probation department volunteer programs are operated with little or no 
budget. The Volunteers In Probation Program of San Joaquin County became 
curious as to how the California Probation Departments’ volunteer recognition 
programs compared with other public and private agencies across the nation. 
Consequently, 83 public and private agencies in 26 states (including Hawaii) and 
the District of Columbia were contacted. These survey responses revealed that: 


1. Sixty-two of the 83 agencies contacted responded. Of these 62 agencies, 2 
did not have volunteer programs; one recruited volunteers only for other 
agencies and one trained volunteers only for other agencies. 

. Of the 60 responding agencies utilizing volunteers, 48 have formal 
volunteer recognition ceremonies; 15 have dinners with outside speakers, 
11 have an agency ceremony only and 22 have receptions, luncheons and 
picnics. 

. Of the 60 responding agencies utilizing volunteers, 52 gave some type of 
award; some giving more than one type of award. Awards are based ona 
combination of hours volunteered and the type of service provided in 22 
agencies; in 15 agencies, the number of hours volunteered is the only 
criteria and in the remaining 15 agencies, the type of service provided is the 
sole criteria. 

4. The most popular type of award given is a certificate (45 agencies), buttons, 
pins, tie-tacs (17 agencies), plaques, engraved silver bowls and trophies and 
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charm bracelets (16 agencies). Two agencies feature Christmas dinners, 
picnics, employee discounts, patches or cards. 

. Of the 60 responding agencies utilizing volunteers, 49 use newspapers and 
other media to highlight their volunteers. 

. Of the 60 responding agencies utilizing volunteers, 31 do not have a 
Volunteer of the Month ora Volunteer of the Year Award; 17 agencies give 
a Volunteer of the Year Award, 7 agencies give a Volunteer of the Month 
Award and 5 agencies give awards for both. One agency gives a Volunteer 
of the Week Award and a “Good Egg of the Day” Award. These awards are 
based on a combination of hours volunteered and the type of service 
provided, or on the type of service provided only. 

. Of the 60 responding agencies utilizing volunteers; 46 stated their 
volunteers received personal recognition from the paid staff with whom 
they worked. The volunteers are taken to lunch, given birthday parties 
and/or cards, given letters of appreciation and/or recommendation and 
the warm, heartfelt thanks of paid staff. 


It appears that volunteer programs no matter whether public or private, with 
or without a budget, use the same types of volunteer recognition; the only 
differences may be in the cost of the award. 

Speaking as a volunteer myself (during my non- working hours), it is not the. 
type, cost or form of recognition that is important. What is important is that I 
participate and someone feels my participation is worthwhile. Perhaps, in the 
long run, that is what counts. 
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HELP IN A TIME OF NEED 


in September and October, 1980, a levee break threatened substantial part of the San Joaquin Delta area 
with flooding. California Youth Authority wards from the DeWitt Nelson Training Center, shown above, 
played an important role in laying out sandbags and canvas to strengthen a railroad embankment in a 
temporarily successful effort to keep back the flood waters. 
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RETURN ADDRESS 
CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 


4241 Williamsbourgh Dr. 
Sacramento, California 95823 
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